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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
‘ PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
Surnishes @ practical, guarded education, an re- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) Princi 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j /7#*cials. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. . 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMore GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinG anv Day Purtts or Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M\S,, Principai, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GriR-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th a> Golan 
reparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
P * ANNIE HEACOCK. 


LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 


EDGAR STINSON, Principa/. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. This school has been uniformly successtul 
for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State. Eight imstructors, mostly specialists. Terms, 


$190 a zo 
For illustrated Catalogue, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph D., 
West Chester, Pa. 


HOMES WANTED 
For eight little boys, ranging from four to seven years 
age, and six little girls, ranging from four to nine 
years of age. 

No personal applications received. Address with ref- 
erences, JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 1326 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Chairman Com. on Admission and Dismis- 
sion, Friends’ Home for Children. 





Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the sammer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 

ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


FOR SALE. 

A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences, On the rear of pro 

, fronting on South avenue, there are two box _ 
at other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. Apply on premises, or to 

JOHN i WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CarpPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Theeeen Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ovvicss: Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


Please mention FRieNpDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers, 


H Street, SEVENTH MONTH 8, 1899. 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


A YOUNG LADY WOULD LIKE POSITION 
as governess. Friends’ family preferred. Address 
No. 91, this Office. 


A YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND OF EXPERIENCE 

wishes to engage to teach young children at their 
home by the hour, during the coming year. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. go, this Office. 


ANTED.—A MATRON FOR PARK AVENUE 

Friends’ Home, Baltimore, Md. References de- 

sired. Address ANNIE L. LEWIS, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ANTED.—A SEWING TEACHER’S POSI- 

tion, or a position in a boarding school to keep 
pupils’ clothes in order. Fine mending a specialty. 
Address S. H., 302 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 
om Eee $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Milis, Pa. 


The Cedars, REST BY THE SEA. 
Two blocks from the Ocean. Accommodations home- 
like. Terms moderate. Special rates to members of 


Conference. A. SHOTWELL, Asbury Park, N. J. 


‘THE WHITTIER, 


19TH AND CENTRAL Ave., 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Small private family, Friends, can take a few boarders 
at lowrates. Very near and facing ocean ; unobstructed 
view ; extensive porches. 
Jostan anp Resecca Orrtey Brapway. 


Cottage Board 
SEVENTH AND WESLEY AVE., 
OCEAN CITY, N. J, 
Address PHEBE SHOEMAKER. 
Wes ey AVENUE AND 


The Driftwood, Srxtu Streer. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the year 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren att tHe year 


Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam ng electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Kathlu, 


EveveNTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
New house, nicely located, nezr hot sea-water baths ; 
one-half block from the ocean. 
For particulars address - 
HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY | 
(LIMITED.) 
| 
| 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River | 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. : 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents | 









Sumscrirrions MAY Becrn at any Time 

W HEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Giver. We po not “sTor”’ PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 





OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, ro cents per line, one time ; 7% cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For longer insertion reduced rates, | 
which will be furnished upon application 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK, 
XXVIL. 


Wuat another century will bring is hid in the future. 
A humble walk with God only can save us. 
SARAH Hunt. 


From a private letter, written Twelfth month 25, 1875. 


THE PRESENT. 


WE live not in our moments or our years— 

The Present we fling from us like the rind 

Of some sweet Future, which we after find 

Bitter to taste, or bind that in with fears, 

And water it beforehand with our tears — 

Vain tears for that which never may arrive : 

Meanwhile the joy whereby we ought to live, 

Neglected or unheeded, disappears. 

Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 

Whate’er of good, tho’ small, the present brings— 

Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds, and flowers, 

With a child's pure delight in little things ; 

And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 

Knowing that mercy ever will endure. 
—Archbishop Trench. 


EPISTLE OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
HELD BY ADJOURNMENTS FROM THE 24TH OF 
FIFTH MONTH TO THE 2D OF THE SIXTH 
MONTH, INCLUSIVE, 1899. 
To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Elsewhere. 
DEAR FRIENDS: This meeting has been well attended 


by Friends from many parts of Great Britain and | 


Ireland, and by some at home from the mission fields 
of India, China, and Madagascar. 


States and Canada. As we have read the letters 
from the Yearly Meetings of Dublin and Canada, and 
from those in the United States, and have listened to 
the spoken words of brethren from distant parts, we 
have rejoiced in that Christian fellowship which is not 
limited by the boundaries of men’s earthly location. 
Many of our sittings have been crowned by the sense 
of the presence of the Lord, and we have afresh 
been conscious that his joy is his people’s strength. 
‘These things have I spoken,” said the Lord Jesus, 
“that my joy may be in you, and that your joy may 
be fulfilled.”’ 

Amongst the grounds of the Christian’s joy are 
the evidences of the love of God towards man, as 
displayed in the simplicity of the Gospel, no less than 
in the amplitude of its provision, and its far-reaching 
and eminently practical effects on life and character. 
The long experience of the Christian church has 
confirmed the truth of the declaration, “It is good 
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that the heart be stablished by grace,” and has also 

illustrated the constant recurrence of a disposition to 

seek for establishment elsewhere than in the free, un- 

deserved mercy of God in Christ Jesus, brought: 
home immediately to the heart of the forgiven sinner 

by the Holy Spirit. 

The Apostle Paul and his colleagues found them- 
selves confronted by a strong drift of sentiment in 
the early church towards a return to the ritual and 


| observances of Judaism, against which they strenu- 


ously contended. In the Epistles to the Galatians, 
the Colossians, and the Hebrews, as well as in other 
of the New Testament writings, the inspired penmen 
labor to exalt the work and person of the Lord Jesus, 
as more than fulfilling all that had been foreshadowed 
in type, ceremony, and prophecy. His Kingdom was 


| not one of external observances, of circumcision or 
| uncircumcision—of eating or drinking :—its distinctive 
| features were ‘“ Righteousness and peace and joy in 
| the Holy Ghost.” 


Paul’s own preaching was a wit- 
nessing to the truth that “There is one God, one 


| mediator also between God and men, himself man, 
| Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.” 


We affectionately invite those who are conscious of 


| unforgiven sin to come to this one all-sufficient Me- 


diator and Saviour, who “is able to save to the utter- 


tiles 1 most them that draw near unto God through him.” 


We would remind those who have laid hold of 
this “living hope,” that growth and progress must 
accompany its continued possession. The earthly 


| pilgrimage of the Christian is not to be a solitary one ; 
| he has become a member of a body; a citizen of a 


heavenly kingdom ; a constituent part of the house- 
hold of faith. The followers of Christ are, in the 


| words of the Apostle Peter, to be “‘ built up a spiritual 
We have also had | 


the helpful company of visitors from the United | 


house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” It 
was to the whole company of Christians in Asia 
Minor, not to any special order, that these words 
were addressed: it was the whole company of Chris- 
tians at Rome whom the Apostle besought “ by the 
mercies of God,” to render a holy, acceptable, and 
reasonable service, through the dedication of their 
bodies, ‘‘a living sacrifice,’”’ unto God. For the re- 
deemed man the incarnation of Christ has consecrated 
all life; to him the distinction between things secular 
and things religious fades away: whether he eats, or 
drinks, or whatsoever he does, he recognizes the 
glory of God to be his constant aim and object. 
Membership in the royal priesthood is not conditioned 
by the distinctions of age or sex. Especially, though 
by no means exclusively, in the’ ministries of home 
life, are Christian women called to fulfill their spiritual 
priesthood, and we desire earnestly to urge them not 
to be neglectful of this holy calling. And how great 
is the privilege to themselves and to the church, 





when, through obedience to the teachings of the 
Spirit of Truth, children are early introduced into 
the same honorable vocation. It is not needful for 
these to look forward toa future period of life in 
which to come to their first communion with their 
God and Father; it has been the experience of suc- 
cessive generations amongst us, that the Lord Jesus 
makes his own blessed presence known to the lambs 
of his fold, assuring them of his love, and in won- 
drous condescension asking for theirs in return. Thus 
the example of the child Samuel is reproduced, with 
the larger hopes and the more diversified services of 
the New Covenant. 

The development of sacerdotal pretensions in the 
church was, in the first instance, closely connected 
with an unfaithful discharge of their priestly duties 
by the great body of Christians. The truest safe- 
guard against these assumptions and the desolating 
consequences which commonly result from the preva- 
lence of a ceremonial religion, is to be found in the 
power of humble, consecrated lives, whether in the 
cottage or the mansion, the school or the hospital, 
whether spent in the diligent prosecution of appointed 
service, or the patient endurance of permitted suffer- 
ing, so devoted to lowly ministries for others, and 
so assured of the real presence of the Master, that 
material media are felt to be hindrances, rather than 
helps, to the transmission of spiritual grace. We 
desire, therefore, to hold fast our confession of the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the one “ great High Priest who 
hath passed through the heavens,” and to appeal to 
our friends of every age and class to be faithful in a 


practical recognition of the priesthood of all believers. 

The rejection. of the idea of a priestly caste, in- 
terposed between man and his Maker, so far from 
weakening will serve rather to strengthen our recog- 
nition of the true place of the Christian ministry— 
using the term in its wide significance of every form 


of service for Christ, prompted by his Spirit. The 
Head of the church still confers diversified spiritual 
gifts upon his people, to be used for the varied wants 
of his household, and the extension of his Kingdom. 
We appeal to all on whom the Lord’s gifts have been 
conferred—and especially to our young men and 
young women—to prize these gifts highly, to guard 
them jealously, to stir them up when sloth, self- 
pleasing, or worldly cares are in danger of smother- 
ing them. The service of Christ is an honorable 
one, ever to be pursued in a lowly, trustful spirit, 
whether the laborer’s appointment be amongst the 
heathen in the foreign mission field, amongst the 
heathen of our own land, or in upholding a practical 
presentation of spiritual Christian truth in connection 
with the affairs of our own Society, or in our inter- 
course with others. 

Whilst the Christian ministry is far from being 
exclusively concerned with vocal service in the times 
of congregational worship, we have been impressed 
with the extreme importance of the right holding of 
these meetings, and have greatly desired an increase 
of an anointed ministry, “ handling aright the word 
of Truth.” A separate communication is addressed 
to our friends on this subject by the Yearly Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight. 
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In harmony with what we have already expressed 
in relation to the inclusion of all the business of life 
within the scope of Christian practice, we have con- 
sidered the deplorable extent to which secret com- 
missions are offered and taken, in commercial and 
professional life. We believe that a commission paid 
to an agent, or to anydne holding a post of trust, to 
induce such a person to act otherwise than as he 
might have done in the absence of such a payment, 
is wrong on the part of the offerer and the receiver. 
These payments are virtually bribes which inflict in- 
justice upon honest men. We earnestly advise our 
friends to adhere to a true standard of integrity in all 
their transactions, and be willing cheerfully to make 
the sacrifices which this may involve. 

In offering this counsel we are not ignorant of the 
very real difficulties in which those engaged in trade 
are often placed from the practices referred to. We 
are aware that these difficulties are acutely felt both 
by assistants and travelers, by young people begin- 
ning business, and by those at the head of large 
establishments. It has been pointed out that some- 
thing may be done to remove temptation, by the pay- 
ment of adequate remuneration to assistants, also that 
the heads of trading concerns do well to maintain a 
careful oversight of the accounts and acts of their 
agents. ‘ Render unto your servants that which is 
just and equal,” was the apostolic teaching to masters. 
George Fox was accustomed to visit the sessions, and 
to urge the magistrates to use fairly the powers at 
that time given them for fixing the wages of labor- 
ers; he was also accustomed to impress upon ser- 
vants the duty of shunning idleness and of serving 
their employers faithfully. The* same principles of 
justice and fairness still hold good, although their 
application may not at all times be easy, in the com- 
plicated business relationships of our times. ‘‘ The 
Lord is able to give thee much more than this,”’ was 
the prophet’s answer to the king who queried what 
he was to do for the money he would lose through 
obeying the Divine command, and this is still true for 
the follower of Christ. He may remain poor through 
his adherence to duty, but his earthly poverty may be 
accompanied by wealth in spiritual possessions, espe- 
cially in that peace which guards the conscience, kept 
void of offence towards God and man. The love of 
money and the temptation to covetousness, so 
emphatically and so repeatedly condemned in the 
pages of scripture, are at the root of the practices to 
which attention has been drawn. 

Closely connected with the same dispositions of 
the human heart are those jealousies between nations, 
which lead to strife and war. It has been gratifying 
to learn that the efforts to help the Doukhobors to 
exchange their homes in Russia for a place of resi- 
dence where they would be exempt from military 
conscription have been largely successful, and that 
some thousands of these persecuted people are now 
settling in Canada. We have been reminded by this 
illustration, of the terrible weight which the military 
system entails upon the liberties, the property, and 
the moral well-being of the peoples of Europe. 

We rejoice that the rescript of the Czar of Russia 
has led to the holding of a Conference at The Hague 
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to devise measures for arresting the growth of 
armaments. A deputation from this Meeting has 
presented an address to the delegates, assuring them 
of our warm desires that success may attend their 
efforts, and that they may share in the blessing pro- 
nounced by our Lord upon the peace-makers. We 
have also convened a special meeting, in which 
several of our members have again set forth our 
faith in the essentially peaceable character of the 
Kingdom of Christ, and the claims of that Kingdom 
upon its citizens, to exemplify their citizenship by a 
cultivation of practical brotherliness. 

Our warm Christian sympathies have gone forth 
towards the large number of persons who attend our 
Meetings for Worship, as well as towards the still 
larger number, more or less closely associated with 
us through the influence of First-day Schools and 
Mission Meetings. We desire for all of these a 
growth in everything that is lovely and of good 
report. We have adopted fresh regulations affecting 
our Church Meetings, which will, it is hoped, make it 
more easy for such to find their religious home in 
association with our Society. 

In the retrospect of the business which has occu- 
pied us, our hearts are raised in grateful thanksgiving 
for the Lord’s continued goodness to us as a people. 
We confess that our allegiance to Him has been far 
less loyal than it ought to have been, and our service 
has too often been marred by half-heartedness, con- 
sequent upon an undue pursuit of the things of earth. 
Yet, notwithstanding many sorrowful evidences of 
weakness, the tokens of our Heavenly Father’s love 
are all around us. He is blessing our Foreign Mis- 
sions, and our First-day School and Home Mission 


Work. The Boarding Schools of the Society are | 


prospering, and, in spite of much that is discouraging, 
our labors on behalf of temperance, international 
peace, and kindred objects, are bearing fruit. A dis- 
tinctive place in the sisterhood of churches is still in 
the providence of God given us wherein to uphold a 


spiritual, a practical, and a catholic ideal of Christian | 


truth. 
In bidding our dear friends Farewell in the Lord, 


we would invite them to cherish a thankful and a | 


hopeful spirit, and to be strong “‘ in the grace which 
is in Christ Jesus.” : 
Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, 
JoHN Mor.anp, Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


Continuous REVELATION.—It is the duty of every 


denomination to produce its best for God. It is only 
by aiming at this that we can save ourselves from 
being too negative. True progress is secured by 
teaching positive truths. In nature there is a destruc- 
tive power constantly at work; but the constructive 


forces are even more active, and the combined result | 


is a wonderful variety of new life and being and 
beauty. ors 

It may be there isa similar law in spiritual things ; 
and if so, there is slow but continued revelation of 
God to man. As individuals and as a body we must 
live in harmony with this grand law of development 
and progress which we see everywhere around us. 
—Joseph Freeston. 


| lable debt. 
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WOMAN IN THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


From the twilight of the past comes the inspired 
story of Miriam, who by Egyptian waters watched 
and planned for the preservation of the man-child 
Moses. In her youth a type of provident, sisterly 
affection, she became in the flower of her woman- 
hood, not alone a prophetess, but also a prophecy of 
the true relation of woman to man, when by the side 
of the great leader and their elder brother, she be- 
came with them a leader of Israel from bondage. 
Later on, we have record of the divinely-appointed 
Deborah, who for forty years judged Israel in right- 
eousness; and again of Huldah, the prophetess, 
whom her king deemed worthy to be consulted in 
the perplexity of national affairs. These are among 
those whom Bible writ brings to us as women favored 
of God to voice his will to congregated masses. But 
not until the fullness of the Gospel dispensation came 
the message, ‘‘The Lord giveth the word and the 
women who publish the tidings are a great host.’”’ To 
the woman at Jacob’s well Jesus first announced his 
divine mission ; and she, proclaiming and asking, *‘ Is 





| not this the Christ ?’’ became his first minister, 


The house of Philip gave four daughters to the 
Christian ministry, and Paul mentions as his beloved 
co-laborers Priscilla, Phebe, Persis, Tryphena, and 
Tryphosa. In the history of primitive Christianity 
there are records of women who were active in mis- 
sionary work, by their preaching converting many 
souls to Christianity. The Empress Helena, we are 
told, brought Christianity to Rome through the con- 
version of her son, and other royal mothers, wives, 
and sisters by similar work brought England, Spain, 
France, Russia, Hungary, and Poland under Christian 
rule ; eloquent girls preached the Crusades to Chris- 
tian princes. But during that long night of darkness 
and confusion—the Middle Ages—the voice of wo- 
man pleading for Christ’s reign, if it went forth at all, 
is mostly lost to history. 

Slowly from this spiritual night for the masses, 
the seed of gospel truth ascended. To George Fox 


| and his coadjutors in the organization of the Society 


of Friends, more than two hundred years ago, 
woman, and through her the world, owes an incalcu- 
The Friends recognized that “ Christ 
had enlightened all men and women with his divine 
and saving light,’ that “in Christ there is neither 
male nor female.” If alike related to the divine 
nature, alike endowed with spiritual gifts, alike in all 
things the child of God and working for and with 


| him, “‘ one in Christ,’’ there was but one just cause, 


Fox perceived,—that woman alike with man should 
be at liberty to follow the promptings of the Divine 
Light in her own soul. The gift of gospel ministry 
to woman thus accepted has been a blessed power to 
the church and to the world. Truly, “the Lord 
hath given the word, and the women who published 
the tidings are a great host.”’ Elizabeth Fry, with 
her marvelous work in revolutionizing prison life as 
she found it in London, and mitigating its horrors, 
stands revered wherever her name and works are 
known. By nature reserved and timid, she was faith- 
ful to the divine monitions which unsealed her lips in 
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religious service. Step by step she was led, until, 
unexpectedly to herself as to others, she carried 
‘hope and light to the vilest and most degraded of 
mankind,”’ and the world’s conception of penal pun- 
ishment was transformed. 


home-conserver, philanthropist, and gospel minister, 


the safety to the home and the church in extending 
the liberty of Christ to women. Elizabeth Comstock, 
held in precious memory by many in the State of 
Kansas, truly gave her life in loving service, that the 
ones. Her labors in this State among the freedmen, 
in the exodus of 1878, which nearly cost her her life, 
should go down in our State annals. 

In most of the notable gatherings of women 


come an infusion of Quaker blood, and with it a 
spirit of soul-liberty, as leaven to the spiritually 
quickened, who shrank from reproach and _ hesitated 
to transcend established usages of society and of the 
church. 

Steadily in the fabric of conservative thought a 
change has been wrought. In 1837 the Congrega- 
tional clergymen of Massachusetts issued a protest 
and solemn warning against women speaking in public, 
known in history as the Pastoral Letter. Whittier’s 
keen verses, having the same title, made of this a two- 
edged sword. Men great in heart and broad in ap- 
prehension conceived of an educational institution 


which should welcome its students regardless of race 


or sex. Upon this basis, new to the world’s thought, 
Oberlin College opened her doors in 1833, and from 
them a dawn of hope sent its glow afar. But as late 
as 1847 the college faculty were not ready to permit 
the girl graduates to read their graduation essays 
from the platform with their young men classmates. 


Antoinette Brown, beloved by her teachers, who had | 


successfully completed her theological studies in that 
year, passed from her a/ma mater unordained. 
the hour had come; the age was ripe. The finger 
upon the dial pointed to the moment when enlarge- 


ment could no longer be withheld, and at its semi- | 


centennial celebration, in 1883, Oberlin College made 
such reparation as might come to one who has toiled 
in the ministry until after the meridian of life, by 
conferring her well-earned ordination honors upon 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 

At a cost of such contumely that it became almost 
as true a martyrdom as that of rack or of flame, 
brave women with the aid and sympathy of brave 
men, had blazed the way. Some one has pithily said, 
“In this age we gibbet men in sermons and burn 
them in print.’”” One thus martyred, after the darkest 
days were past, said, ‘‘ My sisters, bleeding feet have 
worn smooth the paths where you now stand secure.”’ 
From the gibbet of words, the flames of print, has 
come a consecrated womanhood which, publishing 
gladtidings, is a great host. From Susannah Wesley, 
denominated the true founder of the Methodist 
Church, to Frances E. Willard, we cannot adequately 
estimate the word that has burned for acceptable ex- 








through other channels. 


Lucretia Mott, with the | 
manifold capabilities which placed her at the front as | 


| strength of the church. 


| at home and abroad. 
gospel might reach the most desolate of God's little | 








But | 





pression. What has been directly lost to the church 
must have been measurably conserved to humanity 
Frances Willard’s keen 
grief over the fact that the church, which she held as 
her chief joy, excludes her from its ministry, spared 
her for a ministry inestimably more far-reaching. 


| The quickened world became her audience. 
beloved, and unique, is a monument to the world of | 


It is an open secret quite generally accepted, that 
woman's self-giving covers the major part of the 
She pours a steady current 
of material and spiritual force into missionary service 
Our own desolate and erring, 
as well as the benighted of distant lands, have touched 
her heart. With baptized soul and trained judgment 


| she reaches to protect and to save, counting it joy to 
| spend and be spent that the light and joy of life may 
| reach those who dwell in darkness. 
which have marked the past fifty years, there has | 


She is found 
everywhere, sustaining measures and methods for 
righteousness, steadily, patiently, persistently knock- 
ing at the doors that custom still closes to her ; 
steadily, patiently, persistently planting her feet upon 
new vantage grounds, as the old yields to the new order 
of things, accepting opportunity as it has opened, for 
speaking to conditions she longs to reach. 

It is related of Lucretia Mott that ona return 
passage from Europe she wished to call a meeting of 
the Irish passengers in the steerage. Objections were 
raised, whereupon she called these passengers together 


| to explain to them what sort of a meeting she wanted, 


and even told them what it was she wanted to say to 


| them in case a meeting was arranged. ‘“ Well, I don’t 


see but that we have /ad the preachment from the 
woman priest,’’ remarked one of her hearers as the 
meeting broke up. Other lips than hers have re- 
sorted to strategy that the message burning in the 
heart might speed on its way. To press on in service 
without fear of man, is duty’s call to each assured in 
her own consciousness that she is commissioned to 
‘preach the word”’ and enjoined to be “instant in 
season, out of season.’’ Clothing faithfulness to the 
‘heavenly vision”’ with an atmosphere of Christ-like 
humility carries the tried soul over the breakers 
which wreck when zeal without knowledge holds the 
puter. «6. see 
‘« What, when a Paul has run his course, 
Or an Apollos dies,— 


Is Israel left without resource 
And are there no supplies? "’ 


If Miriam was one to lead her nation trom bond- 


| age toward promise, shall not her sisters to-day lead 
| from the bondage of sin toward that promise which 
| lies beyond those waters which ever flow over stones 
| of memorial ? 


If Deborah was endowed to judge 
with righteous judgment, are the arms of the Lord 
shortened that he will not save to-day through 
Deborah whose works are owned of him? Shall not 


| the women who to-day receive living spiritual water 


proclaim and say, “Is not this the Christ?” as in 
Samaria? Shall not the Priscillas and Phebes of to- 
day be beloved co-laborers of their brothers who are 
spiritual giants? If in Judea constituted to be “last 
at the cross and earliest at the grave,” is woman to- 
day not constituted to be last to forsake when the 
Christ nature in man is crucified, and earliest to watch 
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for the loosening of the bonds and the arising of 
Christ in the soul ? 

It has been truly written, ‘‘ Women are believers 
in the Light as well as men, and so children of the 
Light and of the Day.” If any are doubters in the 
largeness of liberty to which these truths lead, let them 
remember the record of every march of progress,— 

‘«Where the van guard camps to-day, 
The rear shall camp to-morrow.”’ 


Mercy GRIFFITH HAMMOND. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 29.—SEVENTH MontH 16. 
JEPHTHA. 
GOLDEN TEeExt.—But I say unto you, Swear not at all.— 
Matthew, v., 34. 
Scripture Reading.—Judges, x., 6-18 ; xi., 30-40. 
formula. 
others whose gods they served. 


hero was sent to deliver them. 


compared with Gideon and with Deborah. 
is a native of the lands east of Jordan, often grouped 
under the name of Gilead—a country especially open 
to attack from the east and south. 
lands of the Ammonites, and there was no mountain 
barrier between. Jephtha was an outlaw from his 
tribe, and was the leader of a band of robbers, a man 
of tried valor and skill im war. Hsi name was widely 
known in his own tribe. 

The Ammonites made war on the pretext of a 
claim to Gilead as their ancient heritage. 
danger became imminent messengers were sent to 
Jephtha to urge him to accept the leadership of the 
army of Gilead. Full reinstatement in his tribe and 
public honors were promised him and won his con- 
sent. Newly-installed, the leader sent messengers to 
the king of the Ammonites to argue the question of 
Israel's title to Gilead. The argument is taken al- 
most entirely from Numbers, Chapter 21, and curi- 
ously enough, though addressed to the king of 
Ammon it deals altogether with Israel’s relations with 
the Moabites and Amorites. Chemosh (Judges, xi., 
24) is the national God of Moab, while Milcom was 
the God of the Ammonites. The king Balak, re- 
ferred to as accepting Israel’s conquest of Gilead 
(Judges, xi., 25) is a Moabite king, and the cities 
mentioned are Moabite cities, while Sihor was king of 
the Amorites. Such a presentation is plainly out of 
place in dealing with the Ammonites, a distinct, 
though related nation. It is probable that the whole 
passage (Judges, xi., 12-29) is an interpolation. If it 
is omitted the story is clearer and more consecutive. 
The words (Judges, xi., 11) “And Jephtha uttered 
all his words before Jehovah at Mizpah,” form an ap- 
propriate introduction to the vow (Judges, xi., 30), 
but have no particular point in introducing the story 
of the messenger. Jephtha’s vow shows us that the 


| reached even to human sacrifice. 





When this | 
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influence of foreign rites among the Hebrews had 


Professor Moore, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, says (Polychrome 
Bible), ‘‘ That Jephtha vows to sacrifice a human vic- 
tim of his own household is as plain as words can 
make it.” The Authorized Version of the Bible hides 
this fact in translating ‘ whatsoever ”’ for ‘‘ whoso- 
ever.” After the victory the Israelites return in tri- 
umph, and are met by the only daughter of their 
chief. We cannot but feel the shock of the meeting, 
and our hearts go out to the rugged warrior, when 
he cries, rending his garments, ‘‘ Oh, my daughter ! 
thou hast stricken me! thou, thou art my ruin!” 
the situation is only relieved by the stern honesty of 
the chieftain, and the noble pride with which the 
daughter accepts what she regards as the inevitable. 
If Israel's victory demands her life as its price, behold 
she will pay it. In the days when men felt it neces- 


| sary to explain and excuse all acts of Bible characters 


| on the basis of New Testament morality, efforts were 
Tue story of Jephtha is introduced by the usual | 
The Israelites again offended Jehovah and | 
were given into the hands of the Ammonites and | 
Again their punish- | 
ment forced them to turn to their God, and again a | 
In the character of | ing us of a similar dispute at the fords of Jordan when 
the deliverer we may observe great deterioration as | 
Jephtha | 


made to show that Jephtha compromised his vow by 
consecrating his daughter to celibacy. For this there 
is no basis whatever; ‘he did to her as he had 
vovied. —Judges, xi., 39. 

A quarrel with the Ephraimites followed, remind- 


Gideon was pursuing the Midianites. 


But Jephtha 
had no soft answer to turn away wrath. The 


| Ephraimites were defeated in battle and scattered. 
S} | The men of Gilead seized the fords of Jordan and 
There lay the | 


tested all comers with the word ‘‘ Shibboleth.” Some 
peculiarity of accent betrayed the men of Ephraim, 
and a great number of them was slaughtered. A 


| similar test was applied when the terrible massacres 


occurred, known as the Sicilian Vespers (1282 A. D.). 
All the foreigners in Sicily, especially the French, 
were to be slaughtered, the test being an Italian phrase 
(cect ecicert), All who pronounced it in the French 


| style were doomed. 


The story of Jephtha’s vow and its fulfillment re- 
mind us irresistibly of the old Greek tale of Iphi- 
genia. Indeed, there have been some who have 
thought that we have here a Hebrew reproduction of 
that legend. Undoubtedly there is much of legend 
about the tale of Jephtha; but his wandering life as a 
free-footer, reminding us of the similar period in the 
life of David, the call to the leadership of his tribe, his 
victory over the Ammonites, his quarrel with the 
neighboring tribe,—even his terrible vow and its fulfill- 
ment,—are in accord with the times. So, while 
legend may have supplied some of the details, the 
story itself as a whole may be accepted as a truthful 
picture of the times. It will be noted that Jephtha 
was ‘‘judge”’ over his own tribe only ; by no means 
was he accepted as an authority west of Jordan. The 
statement, therefore, that Jephtha ‘judged Israel six 
years’ needs great modification. 


courage, and cheer that every one that comes to you 
will have his confidence in you strengthened, will be 
cheered and stimulated and convinced that you are 


the sort to be trusted with business enterprises.— 
Dorothy Quigley. 








FRIENDS AWAY FROM HOME. 

Epistle from London Yearly Meeting, 1853. 
Or the various means of allowable recreation and 
mental improvement placed within our reach, few call 
for the exercise of greater circumspection than trav- 
eling, especially in foreign countries. 
or in tarrying at watering places, whether at home or 
abroad, the time may be wasted, and the mind insen- 
sibly drawn into habits and associations more or less 
undesirable or pernicious. 

It especially behooves the disciple of Christ to be 
careful, when thus separated from his home associa- 
tions, to maintain a course of conduct in all things 
consistent with his profession. He is not warranted 
in lowering the Christian standard by doing amongst 
strangers that which he would hesitate to do amongst 
his friends. Nor can he consistently countenance by 


his presence or his conformity, either the superstitions | 


or the follies which may prevail around him. 
we would encourage Friends whilst thus absent from 
home, and deprived of opportunities of meeting with 
their brethren on the First-day of the week for the 
purpose of waiting upon the Lord, not to shrink from 
acting upon their own religious principles; but at 
stated times, whether alone or with their companions, 
to present themselves in reverence of soul before him. 
Let them never forget that his all-seeing eye is upon 


them, and that, in whatever circumstances they may | 


be, the worship that is “in spirit and in truth’’ is his 
due. 


Growinc Towarps Gop.—Gadliness is a ‘matter | 


of education as well as of inspiration. 
child has powers of observation and calculation, 
which are developed by his work in school, so he has 


powers which find their proper object in the realities | 


of the spiritual life. 
organs can be ‘“‘atrophied through disuse,’’ so can 
this organ which reaches towards the divine. If we 
never chose to see, we should soon lose the power to 
see. And if the refusal became contagious, we might 
have a world in which a great many people not only 
did not see, but even doubted if there were any who 
did. But their dogmatism on that point would prove 
only their own defect. As no power or faculty is 
trained without effort and toil, so this which deals 
with the unseen. It must be used many times ina 
painful, unsatisfactory way, before its use becomes 
spontaneous and delightful. It must grow into ful- 


ness of power; it does not leap into it.—Swnday | 


School Times. 
3s¢€ 
Tue meek, the disinterested, the unselfish, those 
who think little of themselves and much of others,— 
who think of the public good, and not of their own, 
—who rejoice in good done, not by themselves, but 


by others, by those whom they dislike as well as by | 


those whom they love,—these shall gain far more 
than they lose: they shall “inherit the earth” and 
its fullness.—Dean Stanley. 
s¢€ 

THE narrow mind, loud voiced o’er petty things, 

Knows not the silent souls a-near ; 

Dreams not of depths or heights beyond its own 

Or burdens borne in patient stillness. —Z. Houghion. 
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In excursions, | 


And | 


Just as a | 


And as any of our powers or | 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN BUSINESS AFFAIRS. 
Christian Advocate (Methodist) New York. 
CHRISTIANITY is not a creed, but a life. It is in Christ 
that “ we live, and move, and have our being.” Asa 
partaker, therefore, of the Christ life and spirit, the 
Christian counts it all joy anda great privilege, as 
| well as a duty, to endeavor to walk in the footsteps 
of his divine Lord. His example of holy and 
| exalted living cannot be duplicated in any merely 
| human life, but for all that the injunction of the 
Christ, ‘‘ Follow me,” loses none of its overwhelming 
| force as an exhortation to individual discipleship. 
| Jesus left behind him a code of ethics of the highest 
| type. So infinitely superior was it to the old Mosaic 

code that many of his hearers—Pharisees, Sadducees, 

and others were dumbfounded at his utterances, for 
| they saw in the acceptance of the new teaching the 





| inevitable overthrow of their own cherished theories 
of practical life. The Pharisee thought he, of all 
| men, was righteous, because he prayed a stated num- 
| ber of times a day, gave alms, and performed all the 
| duties devolving upon him by the operation of his 
| code; but his eyes were opened to the sublime scope 
and importance of the new code of ethics as pro- 
claimed by Christ, when he heard Jesus say to his 
| followers, ‘** Except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
This higher righteousness was to be the condition 
| and badge of Christian discipleship ; and it is to-day 
| the sign and seal of the true Christian. 
The most potent manifestation of Christianity is 
found in the practical and successful application of its 
principles to the affairs of everyday life. There is 
| potency in proclaiming the principles of the Christ 
by the tongue, by pictures, by song, by the printed 
pages ; but all these and all other ways of present- 
ing the truths of Christianity are of secondary value 
when compared to the vitalizing influence exerted by 

| the application of Christian principles to daily affairs. 
The thing of overshadowing importance, therefore, is 
to live the life. 

But it is by no means an easy thing always to live 
the life amid the fierce temptations and contentions of 
business. It requires a man of heroic mold to stand 
unmoved, like Gibraltar, in the storms, controversies, 
and competitions of trade. Not every Christian man 
does thus stand. Some fight against the adverse 

' environment for awhile and then succumb, while 





| others yield themselves without a struggle to its 
| seductive influence ; and still others who, under the 
guise of the saying, ‘‘ Business is: business,’ so con- 
_ duct themselves in their commercial and financial 
relations as to lose their self-respect, are a reproach 
to the Church and a disgrace to their families. Such 
men deserve to be classified with those who, for a 
| few pieces of silver, betray their Lord before the 
whole world. 
The wise man said, ‘‘Seest thou a man diligent 
in his business ? he shall stand before kings ; he shall 
| not stand before mean men.” It is good enough for 
a proverb, but it may be applied in various ways. 
Sometimes the honestly diligent man succeeds in his 
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business, and does stand before kings. This has hap- 
pened frequently, and the list of noble-hearted Chris- 
tian men who have achieved success in their business 
by only the most honorable methods, is a large and 
splendid one. But the dishonorably diligent man 
may also stand before kings, and before men who are 
not obscure. There is such a glamor about success, 
whether brought about honorably or otherwise, that 
many persons are dazzled by it, and frequently the 
lines that mark the true and the false are difficult to 
be distinguished. Many of the great movements in 
the business world to-day have been directed from 
their inception by so-called Christian men who have 
not scrupled to employ methods that would wring 


from their Lord the epithet he so often hurled at cer- | 


tain persons when he was among men, Woe unto 


you, hypocrites ! for ye devour widows’ houses, and | 
for ye | 


for a pretense make long prayer ; 
make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, 


tunes that are flaunted so ostentatiously by certain 


men are the product of dishonorable business methods, | 
yet in many cases there is present a large element of 


doubt whether all the means used to accumulate such 
immense wealth were such as would meet the full ap- 
proval of Christ. Goldsmith may have been uncer- 
tain in his intellectual vision when he said : 


‘Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; '’— 


but his lines lead to the suggestion that many Chris- 
tian men in their frantic scramble for wealth, seem to 
ignore and grind into the mire the great, vital, and 
fundamental principles of ethics laid down by Christ, 
when he said, “All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them;”’ 
while they seem to forget his word of command and 
promise, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 


righteousness, and all these things shall he added 
unto you.” 


A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


THE costliest thing in the world is a good conscience. 
To buy it, you may be obliged to sell everything you 


have. In seeking it, you may need every hour of 
your days. You do not possess a talent it may not 
require of you or a pleasure it may not ask you to 
give up. What is dearest to you may be the last 
farthing—nay, the very first farthing—needed for the 
purchase. Truly, a good conscience is the most ex- 
pensive of luxuries. 

And yet there is nothing in all this world so cheap 
as a good conscience. No one is too poor to buy 
one. The price of one is never more than a man 
has. And after it is bought, though a man has given 
for it the wealth of a Rothschild, in comparison with 
the joy of it he has scarcely spent a penny. Though 
he has lavished a lifetime to gain it, he knows that he 
has but begun to live. Without it all possessions 
are profitless and disappointing ; with it the joy of 
the greatest delight is doubled. Without it, a palace 
is a hovel: with it a hovel is a palace. 


| proves it. 


| you wreck a day’s chance of this vast good. 


| and thither. 


without maturing. 


| life best interprets his Inferno of death. 


| one who leads all that goodly company. 








Your reason assents to this and your experience 
Why, then, do you permit yourself to 
live in forgetfulness of it? With a heedless word 
With 
the deed of an hour you drive it away for many a 
month. If your gaining of a million dollars de- 
pended on your thoughtfulness, your unselfishness, 
your fidelity, your holiness, would these for a moment 
be lacking? How, then, can you pretend to believe 
a good conscience better than a million dollars? 


| Until you have spent upon your desire to stand well 


with your God one tithe of the time and pains you 
spend in seeking your employer’s good graces, how 
dare you think yourself in earnest in seeking the 
kingdom of heaven ? 

If what is here said is true, then, until you have 
accepted it with the loyal allegiance of our entire life, 
it is for you the greatest truth in the world.—Z£n- 


| deavor World. 
but within they are full of extortion and excess. | 
While it may not be true that some of the great for- | 


TROUBLES REFINE OUR GROSSNESS. 
Wirt more than a father’s affection, with more than 
a mother’s love, God sends pain to men. Suffering 
comes under Divine commission. Sorrows do not 
riot through life. Men are not atoms buffeted hither 
Troubles are appointed to refine away 
our grossness; to transmute selfishness into self- 
sacrifice ; to destroy vice, to transfigure all our life. 
Refused, troubles bruise without softening; crush 
Accepted and rightly used they 
change their nature and become joys. Tears are 
seeds ; planted, they blossom into joy and gladness. 
In his celebrated painting Delaroche has assembled a 
court-of universal genius. Around an imaginary art 
tribunal stand the sages, orators, philosophers, re- 
formers, and martyrs who have achieved eminence. 

Strange, passing strange, that those who stand in 
the forefront, preéminent for their ability, are alike 
preéminent for their sufferings! Denied his ambition 


| and the promised land, Moses leads the immortal 


band. Blind, Homer feels his way. Then comes 


| Paul, flogged and stoned out of all semblance of a 


man. Exiled, Danté, too, is there, whose Inferno in 
There, too, 
Now comes 
His name 
is “‘ above every name.’ And whence his supremacy ? 
This is his secret. ‘‘ His visage was so marred more 
than any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men.” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


is Milton, broken-hearted and blind. 


WE ought to think and say what is right. We 
ought to do what is right. Our inner spirit God 
understands, as our fellow-man cannot. Our fellow- 
man is likely to estimate our inner spirit by our outer 
actions ; therefore we ought to do what is right as 
well as think and say what is right, for our fellow- 
man’s sake, as also for God’s sake. God wants us to 
love our fellow-man, as also to love God. Love for 
God is shown in right doing towards our fellow-man, 
as evidence of a right spirit towards God.— Sunday 
School Times. 
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THE LONG SUMMER VACATIONS. 


THE nineteenth century hastens to its close, and while 
itis well for us to be mindful of the many good 
things which have been accomplished for mankind in 
the past hundred years, it is also needful that we con- 
sider the harmful tendencies of this age, and send out 
our influence against them. 

Prosperity has visited our land, and the inevitak’e 
results of over-indulgence and of immoderate love of 
pleasure have followed in its train; we say the inevit- 
able results, for the pages of history show that national 
prosperity and national degeneracy have been wont 
to go hand in hand, and yet we hope and believe that 
future pages of history will record a world-wide 
prosperity, wherein vice shall have no part, because it 
will be a prosperity founded upon righteousness. 

This nineteenth century love of pleasure has mani- 
fested itself in a multitude of ways; to one of these, 
the prolonged idle summer vacations of our children, 
attention of fathers and mothers. 
vacation term has been lengthened 


we would call the 
Little by little the 
until it has come to extend over a quarter of the 
Now if it be necessary for the teachers 
that the regular schools be closed for this length of 
time, then there should be provided some systematic 


employment for our children for a part of each day 
during the summer. 


entire year. 


It is too long a time for them 
to spend in idleness, in pleasure-seeking, in play only. 
If all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, then 
all play and no work makes him an idle and selfish 
boy ; and of the two results the latter is the more 
deplorable While it is as natural for a child to play 
as to breathe, and while play is the right and necessary 
means by which he should develop a strong and 
vigorous body, it is play in moderation that is helpful 
and delightful ; an wzdue amount of time for play be- 
comes burdensome to the child himself, an anxiety to 
the mother, and exerts a baneful influence upon the 
plastic character. 

A child even as young as ten, if given entire 
liberty for three whole months, very soon begins to 
feel that the days are long and tedious, and seeks his 
mother with the well-known words, ‘‘ What can I do? 
I don’t know what to do.” Then, if the child be 


| 





turned off to find employment as best he may, if the 
little active brain be left still to its own devices, need 
we be surprised to find much mischief invented, many 
things done for fun which should have been left un- 
done? With each passing year of the child’s life the 
question becomes more serious ; for each time the 
quarter of a year is spent without system, without 
useful occupation, there grow strong and stronger 
habits of idleness, lack of application, disregard of the 
value of time, undue importance attached to personal 
pleasure. These are habits antagonistic to success in 
any line of work which may be followed later. 
Fathers and mothers, think about these things! 
Place some duties for your children for each day ; 
give them a little share in the work of the home ; 
have them pursue a course of helpful reading ; look to 
it that ways are provided whereby useful employment 
may be given to our young people during their 
vacation. The good results following upon such a 
course would be greater than we can estimate. 
There would be an increase of happiness, a keener en- 
joyment of the leisure hours, and a new sense of 
responsibility and usefulness. And benefits more 
excellent than these would be stored up'in the soul- 
life of the child; in that secret place of the Most High 
there would be laid a sure foundation of character in 
earnestness of purpose, in an ability to distinguish 
between the true and the false, in the perception that 
to give is more blessed than to receive, to serve is 
better than to be ministered unto. 


THe London Friend recently made this declaration : 
‘*The Church in its corporate capacity, under the spirit of 
God, must take control of its meetings for worship.’ Where- 
upon the Sritish Friend comes out with the comment that 
this view ‘‘ gives away the whole basis of Quakerism as we 
have known it.”’ 


In the account of Haverford College Commencement in our 
issue of the 24th ultimo, the list of graduates of Friends’ 
Central School was, by a printer's error, put immediately 


after the list of Haverford graduates, instead of inits proper 
place in the next article. 


BIRTHS. 
DAVIS.—At Grampion, Clearfield county, Pa., Eleventh 
month 27, 1898, to James F. and Jennie Davis, members of 


West Branch Monthly Meeting, a son, who is named Dorsey 
James. 


PHILIPS.—At ‘‘ Rockford,’’ Wilmington, Del., Seventh 


month 1, 1899, to John C. and Florence Hall Philips, a 
daughter, who is named Caroline. 


MARRIAGES. 


KINKEAD—SCANTLEBURY. —At the residence of the 
bride’s parents in Brooklyn, N. Y., under care of New York 
Monthly Meeting, Sixth month 13, 1899, William Lloyd 
Kinkead, son of Maxwell and Katharine J. Kinkead, of 
Altoona, Pa., and Amy Thorn Scantlebury, daughter of Ed- 
ward and Mary Anna Scantlebury. 
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THOMAS—GERTLER.—Near Parkesburg, Pa., under 
the care of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Sixth month 21, 
1899, Henry W. Thomas and Etta L. Gertler. 

TROTH—HOLME.—At the residence of the bride's 
father, Sixth month 30, 1899, Joseph Elmer Troth, son of 
Alfred and the late Susan H. Troth, of Philadelphia, and 


Mary Woolman Holme, daughter of John Gibbon and the late 
Helena Woolman Holme, of Salem, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


BALDWIN.—Near Downingtown, Pa., Sixth month 13, 
1899, of spinal meningitis, Emma Alice, daughter of John and 
Anna L. Baldwin, aged 5 months and 8 days. 

GASKILL.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 29, 1899, 
Martha Middleton, widow of Aaron W. Gaskill, in her 94th 


year ; an elder of the Morthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street. 


KNIGHT.—At Byberry, Philadelphia, Sixth month 20, 
1899, Oliver P. Knight, in his 56th year ; a member of By- 
berry Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

In the death of Oliver P. Knight his family have sustained 
the loss of a devoted husband and father, and Byberry Meet- 
ing of an earnest, faithful worker. During the latter years of 
his life he was particularly active in the care of Byberry 
Friends’ Burying Ground, which through his untiring efforts 
is now in most excellent condition, and for many years to come 
will stand as a monument of his faithful performance of duty. 

In reflecting upon the lives of those who have passed on 
to the Higher Life, we are prone to ask ourselves what lesson 
their life has taught us, and what act of theirs has helped us 
to look higher to the source from which that assistance came. 
The life of Oliver P. Knight teaches us two great lessons, the 
strict adherence to duty as it is made manifest, and assistance 
given to those in sorrow and affliction. 

To comparatively few did he ever show one part of his na- 
ture, and that was the extreme tenderness of his heart, evi- 
denced by his hand extended to those he loved. 

‘*God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he hath given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in his Heaven.’’ ne, 


LEVIS.—Suddenly Seventh month 1, 1899, at Moores- 
town, N. J., Margaret B. Levis, of West Philadelphia, Pa., 
in her 71st year. Interment at Darby. 


OWEN.—At Mickleton, N. J.,. Sixth month 25, 1899, 
Hope, widow of Benjamin Owen, in her 80th year ; a mem- 


ber of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

The life of this dear Friend was a striking illustration of 
the Scripture saying, that there is no adornment of woman- 
hood at all to be compared with the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit. 

Disposed to shrink from public notice, as one who dis- 
trusted her own ability, she had occasionally for those around 
her in her home meeting a word of encouragement or of ex- 
hortation,—rising to her feet with some simple text and leav- 
ing it with her hearers to reflect upon it. 

Patient, serene, and trustful, she passed peacefully away 
at a ripe old age, leaving to us an example of ‘‘ faithfulness in 
little things’’ which may be profitably imitated. R. 


THE DOUKHOBOR 


FUND. 
THE INTELLIGENCER has received the following letter of ac- 


knowledgment for the money recently sent to the Relief Com- | 
mittee at Manitoba : 


YORKTON, June 18, 1899. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Respected Friends : | write on behalf of the Doukhobors, 
who have received $288 you so kindly sent them, and they 
wish me to express to you their deep gratitude for your kind 
thought and brotherly love of them. 1 remain 

Yours sincerely, ANNA DE CAROUSO. 

The balance of the fund on hand, amounting to $100, has 
been forwarded through the same committee at Manitoba, 
with instructions to apply it in whatever d ection would give 
the greatest aid to the Doukhobors 


| vious letter. 


| and pictures. 
| long, 60 wide, 100 high, and if you will get an exact 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
IV.—A CONTINENTAL EXCURSION. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
THINKING that I should enjoy most an unhurried visit 
to Great Britain, and that merely passing from place 
to place would fatigue me without being of much 
interest, my plan for the summer included no more 
of Continental sight-seeing than a brief visit to Paris. 
The decision, however, to go to The Hague enlarged 
my plan somewhat, and I have made an excursion, 
covering precisely ten days. I left London on the 
evening of the 7th instant, and returned on the even- 
ing of the 17. My little trip included four days at 
The Hague, a few hours at Amsterdam, a night's 
stay at Cologne, the Rhine trip from Cologne to 
Mayence, a stay at Mayence over night, the trip from 


| that city to Paris by way of Metz, three nights and 


part of three days in Paris, and the return trip by 
Amiens to Boulogne, across the Channel to Folke- 
stone, and up to London. 

The profound observations made, and sweeping 
conclusions drawn by travelers who pass through a 
country once have long been a subject for ridicule, 
and yet even in a little excursion like this one cannot 
but observe much, and is sure to get impressions and 
form opinions,—if one did not, indeed, why travel at all ? 

Of The Hague, I think I have spoken in a pre- 
The delegates to the Peace Conference, 
and others drawn there by it, fill up the hotels, of 
course, but otherwise do not much affect the life of 


the city. I liked the place very much. There is 


| enough animation, without bustle or confusion, and 


noise and dust, both of which I detest, and which no 


| sort of reasoning, I think, need include in our tolera- 


tion, are altogether absent. The canals are charming 
features. The lake, the Vijver (fish-pond), in the 
center of the city, with its little island and beautiful 
rows of trees surrounding, is pretty. The Binnerhof 
stands on one side; on the other there is a street of 
fine residences, in one of which is the American 
legation. But all this and much more you can get 
from any good guide-book ; Baedeker will give you 
a thousand interesting details, which there is not 
room for here. 

At Amsterdam I saw the royal palace, a large, 
practically unused building, in the centre of the town, 
without any surrounding grounds. The Queen comes 
here one week in the year, and perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that she stays away fifty-one weeks. Yet it 
has some imposing rooms, and some fine decorations 
The great reception hall is 120 feet 


idea of these dimensions you will see that this is a 
great room. I wentalso tothe Rijks (ryks), museum, 
which is a comparatively new building, quite large, 
its contents well arranged. In my limited time, I 
could, of course, only see the great paintings; there 
are several by Rembrandt, and others by the most 


| eminent of the Dutch painters in the ranks below his. 
| I could not pause to see much of the city, but passed 
| through some of its quaint, old streets, and lingered 


a few moments by the canals. 
The ride from Amsterdam to Cologne was fairly 
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pleasant. At Emmerich, the German customs ex- 
amination was made. At Duisburg I changed trains. 
We reached Cologne at 6 p. m., and after dinner I 
had little more than daylight enough for a view out- 
side, and a look inside of the great Cathedral. It is, 
of course, truly great in dimensions, proportions, and 
architectural effect. Of its actual relation to human 
needs, other than asa curious object, a stupendous 
show, something much less favorable might be said,— 
as, indeed, of all those enormous constructions, which 
serve little real purpose of present use, and which in 
art lead, or strive to lead, along ways which the pro- 
gress of mankind has left behind. Cathedrals must 


be studied as historical monuments in order to be 


rightly estimated. 

The ride up the Rhine I enjoyed fully. At Bonn 
two friends (and Friends) William P. Sharpless and 
wife, of West Chester, Pa., came aboard, and their 
company enhanced the day’s pleasure. We parted 
next morning at Mayence, they on their way east to 
Heidelburg and Baden Baden. I do not think the 
natural beauty of the Rhine greater than that of the 
Hudson, nor indeed so great, but the zzterest to the 
traveler of its old towns, its old (and new) castles, its 
ruins, its vineyards on the hillsides, its river craft, 
etc., etc., makes it, for atime at least, quite equal, 
and perhaps superior, to our American river. The 
whole day’s trip,—we left Cologne at 8.45 a. m., and 
reached Mayence at g p. m., stopping only at Bonn, 
Coblentz, and Bingen,—was to me a succession of 
pleasurable and interesting sight-seeing, and even the 
parts below Bonn and above Bingen, where the river 
is wider and with lower banks, were in many places 
very charming. In the evening, as the twilight 
gathered and the shadows deepened, the “ effects,” as 
the painters say, were exquisite. But I need not tell 
this to many readers of the INTELLIGENCER, who 
have seen it all for themselves. 

Only a drive through the streets of Mayence, and 
a hurried look at its cathedral, (the ‘‘ Dom,’’) and its 


street markets, (there were fine cherries), could be | 


had; I arrived late in the evening, as I have said, 
and left a few minutes past 9, next morning. It is a 
fine city, and I think justice is hardly done by trav- 
elers to its attractions. From there, eastward across 


the Lorraine country to Metz, you go through quite | 


a rough and picturesque country, crossing the ridges, 
and passing quite a number of short tunnels. The 
country’s face is a great contrast indeed to that in 
Holland. At Metz we changed trains, waited an 
hour, and had luncheon ; the railway station is outside 


here since 1870, and I did not see the city itself. The 


seemed to me as the afternoon slowly passed, and 
the evening wore on to nearly eleven when we entered 
Paris at the Gare (terminal station) of L’Est. Soon 


the customs examination was made at Pagny-sur- 
Moselle. Then, after a short time, we passed from 
the Moselle valley over into that of the Marne, and 
followed it down to Paris,—a rich country, probably, 
but not very attractive, and seemingly without much 
life or prosperity,—though fatigue on the part of the 





| English. 


ride thence to Paris is rather tedious; at least it so | 
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observer, and the darkness, may have colored this 
opinion, also; if I had ridden up the valley in a flood 
of sunshine, it might have seemed beautiful. 

I had two full days at Paris, and the early morn- 
ing of the third day, leaving at 10.30. In that time, 
of course, I attempted no more than a general view, 
and this I fairly accomplished. I drove through the 
streets, rode on the omnibuses, took a very pleasant 
and satisfactory trip on the little Seine steamers, 
rode half round the city on the Ceinture railway, and 
walked a good deal. The two places which most of 
all seemed important to see, the Louvre and Notre 
Dame, I gave as good visits as I could afford out of 
my time. I saw many public buildings and other 


| objects of interest, and feel that the pictures of the 


city and its outward life are fairly fixed in my mind,— 
which was all I could hope to accomplish in so brief 
a visit. From Paris north to Boulogne (and to 
Calais, also), express trains are run to connect with 
the Channel steamers, and so make a quick trip 
between the French and English capitals. The run 
from Paris to Boulogne, 158 miles, is made in 3% 
hours, with one stop of 20 minutes at Amiens. This 
is rather an interesting ride, the country often pic- 
turesque, and once more I saw what I had scarcely 
seen since leaving Holland—cattle in the fields. In 
Holland there are herds and herds, literally many 
thousands, no doubt, enjoying the rich pasture of the 
deep green meadows ; black and white they were, and 
these of Normandy red and white. 

We crossed the Channel safely, though in a thick 


fog for more than half the passage, our whistle 


sounding its signals for fullyan hour. Then we rode 
from Folkestone up to ‘London through the fields of 
Kent and Surrey, in quick time, without a stop. The 
country was a great contrast to anything I had seen 


| between the Hook of Holland and Boulogne,—it is 


so completely occupied, so well kept, so park-like, so 
richly green and luxuriant. Four Frenchmen were 
in the railway carriage with me, and they were evi- 
dently impressed with the charm of the country. As 
for myself, after my struggles with Dutch, German, 
and French, I felt as though getting back to friends 
and a familiar land, and therefore took an increased 
satisfaction in the English scenery. 


Let me make a few observations. In the main, 


_ people you meet are polite and kind. Civility is sel- 


dom unreturned. But those who have but one lan- 


| guage—English, for example—are at a disadvantage 
| in traveling on the Continent. 
| also French and German. 
the great fortifications which the Germans have placed | 


They should know 
It is all very well to say 
that you can find everywhere some one speaking 
At the hotels, where English and Ameri- 
cans are continually stopping, and at the main rail- 
way stations, this is true, but not generally elsewhere ; 


| the mass of the people, in each country, including 


| omnibus, car, and carriage drivers, and shop-keepers, 
after leaving Metz we reached the French border, and | 


and policemen, speak only their vernacular. I had, 
however, the company at The Hague, of my friend 
Dr. Trueblood, who speaks French fluently and Ger- 
man well; on the Rhine steamer there were fully a 
score of Americans; on the railroad from Mayence 
to Metz I met a New York German-American ; 
between Metz and Paris I rode witha pleasant young 
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Frenchman who is in business in Bombay, India, who 
spoke English very well; while from Paris to Bou- 
logne there was in the same carriage a young English- 
man returning from India, with whom I conversed. 
In Paris, at the hotel, at dinner, I ventured a question 
of my neighbor, and found he was an American, 
formerly lived at Easton, Pa., and regarded Philadel- 
phia as his home, and knew many people whom I did. 
These incidents and chance meetings enlivened the 
trip, and made one feel less lonely; but still it is as I 


have said, that at every turn you find yourself at incon- | 


venience if you cannot speak the language of the 
country in which you are. H. M. J. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
Tuis was held at Millville, Pa., on Sixth month 21st. 
We gathered in attendance at Millville Monthly 
Meeting. The encouraging, helpful presence of eur 


ministering Friends Watson Tomlinson, and Margar- 
etta Walton, and her companion Lucy Smith Cooper, 


brought to us a sense that it_was good to be there. | 


A Friend appeared in supplication, beginning the 
public religious labor of the day, which was con- 
tinued briefly by Watson Tomlinson, and at length 
by Margaretta Walton, stirring the pure mind by way 
of remembrance, and no doubt inspiring many in the 
audience with a spirit of fresh energy to endure the 
trials of time, and to meet the obligations of life. The 
business was afterward quietly transacted, and Friends 
were ready for the next day’s service, which to per- 
form, they convened on the following morning in the 
capacity of a Half-year’s Meeting. On coming 
together we were rejoiced in having with us our friend 
Joel Borton, a minister from New Jersey. He, with 
the others who spoke, engaged the thoughtful atten- 


tion of the meeting upon interesting subjects relating | 


to our situation as mortals, and the means of attain- 
ing happiness. Margaretta Walton directed a por- 
tion of her discourse to the children, making it plain 
to them that the check which they always feel in their 
minds when about to yield to an evil impulse is 


nothing less than the voice of God in the soul, which | 


if attended to would shield them from harm and keep 
them in the right path. 

The Friends then turned to consider the affairs of 
the meeting. In connection with the report of attend- 
ance of representatives to the yearly meeting, it was 
suggested that each one who had been there give the 
meeting some account of the proceedings of the 
annual gathering. Several responded, giving brief 
expression to what impressed them on that occasion. 
Joel Borton spoke in a feeling manner of the startling 
effect produced by the death of that worthy Friend, 
Aaron M. Powell. He alluded to the great loss sus- 
tained by the Society in his decease. Before we sep- 
arated Richard Carroll, of Columbia, South Carolina, 


was granted the privilege of addressing the meeting. | 


His object was to create an interest in his scheme of 
establishing an institution in his own State for colored 
orphans. 
for colored children at Aiken, S. C. 


Sixth month 23, the Youths’ Meeting was large | 





| sage of life and truth. 


He is a trustee for the Schofield School | 
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and favored. R. Anna Kester first broke the silence, 
followed by our ministering Friends from a distance, 
all of whom were enabled to speak with that ability 
God gives. A parlor meeting in the evening at the 
house of Harriet W. Eck finished the religious 
exercises of the week. Margaretta Walton and Joel 
Borton attended and spoke to those assembled. It 
was a season of spiritual refreshment, and Friends 
parted in great unity and tenderness of feeling. 
Bear Gap, Pa. espe te ie a 
WHY DO WE GO TO MEETING? 


American Friend. 


| WE may as well admit that the time has come, or is 


fast approaching, when most people will not go to 
places of worship unless the forces which draw them 
there are stronger than the rival attractions which 
have grown so numerous in our days. In other words, 
the mere custom of church-going is passing away, 
and people go only when they are drawn, so that the 
great question is, What will draw? Trained choirs, 
sensational preaching, church entertainments, interest- 
ing and instructive lecture courses, are some of the 
well-known ways of attracting attenders. Such 
methods, however, at once enter into competition 
with the opera and theatre, and the church soon 
degenerates into a “ highly respectable show-place,”’ 
and the young people have their appetites. whetted 
for still more sensational and “ professional ’”’ enter- 
tainments. 

There seems to be no permanent way of drawing 
people to places of worship except the good old- 
fashioned way of making them centres of spiritual life 
and power. If men and women can be made to feel 
that our religious meetings, our divine services, are 
times when the soul meets God and renews its 
strength, they will not find it hard to leave other 
things and come. There are multitudes who have a 
genuine hunger for God, and for a sense of his pre- 
sence and love, and while they are not drawn by 
routine church services, or by sermons made up out 
of warmed-over ideas, or by milk and water philosophy 
and theology, they are ready to be drawn anywhere 
where they can really have their souls fed with the 
bread of life. The common people heard Jesus gladly 
because He had a gospel for them. The common 
people—we are all common people—hear gladly to- 
day any man whose heart beats in harmony with the 
Divine purpose, and whose lips bear a genuine mes- 
Vitality and spiritual power 
are infinitely more attractive, even to sinners, than 
monotonous preliminary services and perfunctory 
prayers and sermons, however eloquent. Let there 
be one meeting-place in a city or community where 
the attenders feel lifted up in spirit by a true sense of 
God’s presence, and from which they go home with 
souls fed and restored, and it will not be long before 
it will prove attractive, and draw thither both church- 
goers and the unsaved. Let us see to it that our 
Friends’ meetings are such places. 


An Amsterdam paper states that the diminution in com- 
mercial value of agricultural lands in the Netherlands in the 
last twenty years amounts to 694,000,000 florins. 
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THE INDIAN L ACE -MAKERS. 


Amonc the most remarkable evidences of the indus- | 
trial skill and perseverance of the Indians is the lace- | 
This industry exists among | 
certain tribes of the North-west, and has been estab- | 


making done by women. 


lished within a few years. 
r * pillow 


The lace is ‘“‘ hand-made,”’ 


The promoter of this work is Miss Sybil Carter, 
an enthusiast in behalf of industrial occupation for the 
Indians. 
the lace-making among them,—three or four in Min- 
nesota, among the Ojibways (or Chippewas), one 
among the Sioux, at Birch Cooley, in Minnesota ; one 
at the Shoshone 
Agency, Wyom- 
ing; and one at 
Anadarka, Okla- 
homa, where there 
are several frag- 
ments of tribes. 
The lace is of fine 
quality, and highly 
artistic; the most 
intricate and beau- 
tiful patterns are 
readily followed 
by the Indian wo- 
men and girls, 
under proper in- 
struction, and the 
lace is salable to 
a degree which 
makes the schools 
self-supporting, 
though this re- 
quires Miss Car- 
ter’s continued at- 
tention. The 
teachers are white 
women. The work 
is done mostly at 
the schools, but as 
the skill of the workers increases, they can do it in 
their homes. 

“My work,” says Miss Carter, ‘‘seems to begin 
where the others leave off. It begins with the people 
who have been left out,—the Indian mothers. Other 
people have taken the boy and girl and put them to 


INDIAN GIRL 


school, but they have left the old woman on the res- | 
left her completely out of their | 
I had occasion, a good many years ago, to | 


ervation. 
thoughts. 
make a visit with Bishop Hare all through Dakota. 


I was struck with the fact that everywhere Indian 
women were asking for work. 


They have 


it is the greatest blessing that ever came into the 
lives of these people, just as it was the greatest 
blessing that ever came into my own life, 
I had to earn my own: living. I have now seven 
schools. They all look to me for thir 


The lace which they manufacture I dispose of for 
them. 


” lace, and follows patterns of the most | 
refined design, some of them obtained from Europe. | 


She has established seven schools to teach | 


MAKING LACE, 


Accordingly I estab- 
lished schools for teaching lace-making, and I believe | 


that | 


support. | 


‘It is the Indian women for whom we are doing 
this work. It also appeals to the Indian young wo- 
men who come home. Did you ever think what it is 
to an Indian girl to come back and have the old home 
| cleaned up,—how it must seem to an Indian girl to 
_ come back to her dirty old wigwam from Carlisle ? 
I have seen them come back in that way. I have 
seen their faces, and felt sorrow forthem. One sweet 
| young woman who had been three years at Carlisle 
came back. I wish you had seen the little old dirty 
house of her mother. She could not stay init. She 
came and stayed with me in my own house. I dis- 
covered she knew very little English, so I recom- 
mended that she be taken to the Lincoln Institute. 
She learned a little 
lace work before 
she went, but I 
supposed she had 
forgotten it. When 
she came home 
she picked up her 
lace pillow and 
went to work at it, 
and had forgotten 
nothing. They 
never forget what 
they learn. They 
are worth teaching, 
I assure you. I 
have sent this 
young woman now 
to Wisconsin, and 
I am flooded with 
letters telling how 
wonderfully she 
does. She went 
into the lace room 
and began a piece 
of work, and to 
teach the other 
women. They 
liked her very 
much, they said; 
she is so gentle ‘and so dignified, it is a pleasure to 
have her for a teacher. She is of invaluable help. 
This is what we must do for our Indian sisters. We 
must give them industries, and let them work for 
wages.” 

At the Lake Mohonk Conference (where she spoke 
as above), Miss Carter showed many samples of the 
lace. She held up a piece, made by one of the “orig- 
inal twelve’’ workers whom she herself instructed, 
_and said, “I challenge—I almost said, I defy—any 
| woman not an Indian to make such a piece.” The 
lace was all exquisitely clean. She was asked “if it 
had not been laundered.” ‘‘ No,” she exclaimed, 
emphatically, ‘‘ in the seven years the Indian women 
have been making lace there has never been occasion 
to launder a single piece.” 

The two illustrations that accompany this article 
are from photographs kindly lent us by Miss Carter. 
| One shows samples of the lace, from very plain and 
| simple “ edging,” sold at 25 cents a yard, up to 


| 
| 
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sold at $6 to $10 each, 
Work much more elaborate 


centre-pieces, and “ chalices,’ 
and handkerchiefs, $12. 
and costly is made. 

The Indian girl making the lace is Jeannette 
Crooks, at the reservation (Sioux) at Birch Cooley, 
Minnesota. The picture gives a good idea of the 
manner in which the work is done. 


OUR DELEGATION AT THE HAGUE. 
Review of Reviews. 
Tue great purpose of the American delegation at The 
Hague has been to promote the principle of arbitra- 
tion. This country above all others has, both by 
profession and by practice, stood before the world for 


SAMPLES OF LACE 


the plan of arbitration as a substitute for war. A 
great many of the European delegates went to the 


Conference at The Hague in a somewhat cynical and | 
| American colleagues in his anticipations. 


sojourn, but with very little zeal or faith touching | 


skeptical mood, prepared to have a rather agreeable 


the business for which the gathering was assembled. 


It was a body of men of immense talent, but it seemed | 


at the outset to possess very little inspiration. The 
less widely noted of the members, as it turned out, 
were in most cases men who had been selected with 
singular care by their respective governments on 
account of their learning, talents, and high character. 
It seems to have devolved upon the American delega- 
tion, as more free from diplomatic complications than 
any of the others, to supply the Conference to some 
extent with real and practical aims. It soon became 
evident that the Americans were at The Hague mean- 


ing business, and determined either to help accom- | 


plish something of value or else to show the world | y) thousand eight hundred and ninety-one mills. 


FRIENDS? INTELLIGENCER. 





MADE BY 





afterward exactly who it was that prevented the attain- 
ment of results. Last year’s war had greatly in- 


| creased the prestige of the United States, and had 
| aroused no little curiosity among the diplomats and 


publicists of other nations gathered at The Hague as 
to the part that America was proposing to play hence- 
forth in the affairs of the world at large. The 
American delegates on their part seem rather naively 
to have set forth their expectation that the great 
European authorities on international law assembled 
for the purpose of devising ways to do away with the 
evils of war would, of course, not think of breaking 
up the Conference and going home until they had 
done something of lasting importance. All this was 


INDIAN WOMEN. 


| immensely helped out by the matter-of-fact way in 
which Sir Julian Pauncefote, head of the British dele- 
gation, declared that he was entirely at one with his 


Germany, 
though not so openly espousing American views, was 
none the less prepared in advance, as a general policy, 
to support any line of action that the United States 
and England might agree upon. But for the Ameri- 
can delegation, the atmosphere of diplomatic suspicion 
would scarcely have been dispelled, and the Confer- 
ence, it is to be feared, might have amounted to very 
little, indeed. It is not so much that the Americans 
led the work of the Conference as that the frank and 
straightforward spirit that they manifested aroused 
earnestness and gave direction to the purpose of their 
eminent European colleagues. 


It is calculated that the yearly production of paper in the 
world is three billion pounds weight, and this emanates from 
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ADDRE SS TO THE CZAR. 


Part of the address of the New York State Bar Association to the 
Czar. 


Tue New York State Bar Association avails itself of 
this manner of expressing to Your Imperial Majesty 
its profound gratification at the action of Your 
Imperial Majesty in soliciting the attendance of repre- 
sentatives of all nations at a conference for delibera- 
tion on subjects of international significance. It was 
indeed a happy inspiration that prompted so pacific 
and magnanimous an act. The measure of its influ- 
ence will not be unfolded for many generations, but 
posterity will surely point to the Congress at The 
Hague as the beginning of a new era in the world’s 
history, when Reason ascended the 
nations paid court to her decrees. 

The Bar Association of the State of New York is 
a brotherhood of men whose lives are passed in the 
adjustment of legal controversies. 
in judgment on disputed claims, 
number appear before the 


while the greater 


litigation and confusion, are nevertheless paths of 
peace. The lessons they teach are lessons of patience, 
constancy, impartiality, and integrity. They conduct 
invariably to the conclusion that rules of law and 
equity are always adequate for the complete satisfac- 
tion of every rational demand made by one man or 
by any number of men upon others. Taught in this 
school ,it need hardly be subject for surprise that the 
members of such a profession look forward eventually 
to the adjustment of all international differences by 


the same peaceful methods that are now applied to | ae 
_ education interminable ; 


personal controversies ; and, to that end, they hail 


with enthusiasm every indication that implies a move- | 
ment toward the fulfillment of the manifest destiny of | 


Christian civilization the substitution of Right for 
Might in intercourse between nations. 


It is proper to add that the Bar Association i is not | 


wedded to any specific plan for an International Court. 
It will as gladly support any other scheme for such a 
court which has in it the necessary elements of utility 
and stability. 
the universal recognition of the principle of arbitra- 


It would not lessen its watchful care over peacefully 


tiply them by its own overt acts. In other words, it 
would not disband the police force or unnecessarily 


cripple it by reduction until it becomes clearly ap- | tionize the sheep-shearing business. 


parent that conditions have so far improved as to | 
make such policy consistent with the best interests of | 


the community. It would educate and assimilate 
conflicting elements as rapidly as consonant with ex- 
isting conditions on the broad lines of Christian utility 
and philanthropy. 


The brotherhood of the legal profession of the | 


State of New York extends to Your Imperial Majesty 
its unmeasured congratulations upon the happy cir- 
cumstance that has made Your Imperial Majesty the 


tribunal and | 


Some of them sit | 





bar of courts of justice in | 
behalf of litigants to secure or defend personal rights. | 
These walks, though they lead through labyrinths of | 





Its one aim and purpose is to secure | © , 
| little while 
tion and the early adoption by all nations of peaceful | 


methods for the settlement of international differences. | 
| more, Ill., 





instrument, in the hands of Divine Providence, for 
the inauguration of so propitious and so grand a 
movement as is embraced in the conference of the 
nations on subjects of peaceful import. The Asso- 
ciation also ventures earnestly to solicit Your Imperial 


| Majesty's powerful influence and active cooperation 


at the coming Congress in seeking the early organ- 
ization of an International Court that may eventually 
hold jurisdiction over grave matters of international 


| importance and thereby secure the happy consumma- 


tion of all the worthy aspirations in calling for con- 
ference the Christian powers of the world. In holiday 
attire, with arms stacked, the battalions of the nations 
already mark time to the music of a new song, yet 


| old as the Christian centuries, that Your Imperial 
Majesty has renewed in the hearts of the people of 
all nations : ‘“‘On earth, peace, good will toward men.”’ 


OUR SORROWS. 
Our sorrows bear us to the ground in the first anguish, 
but as we lift our faces once more heavenward the 
sky begins to lighten. For “ they are all gone into a 
world of light,”’ and the glory of that fuller life 
gently and silently steals upon our darkness. Time, 


_ and time alone, brings the greater consolations which 


God distills from the griefs that come upon us. No 
voice of prophet or teacher can hasten that process, 
though they may do much to confirm our faith in it. 
God's ways have to do with the making of character, 
and character is the fruit not only of struggle but of 
time. God's ways lie along the courses of truth, 
and truth cannot be seized with a swift hand; we 
must grow into it. The boy thinks his period of 
but when it is accomplished, 
and he looks back upon it, it seems but ‘a little 
while.”’ So is it with the discipline of sorrow. It 
seems to be without limit of days, and yet, from the 


| standpoint of a fulfilled life, it will be but “a little 


while.”’ 
time 


However long the winter, there comes a 
when the earth is green; however dark the 


| night, there comes an hour when the sky brightens. 
| It is a long time in our hearts ; 


it is a short time in 
: it is a long time in our darkness; it is “a 
’ in God's eternal day.— Zhe Outlook. 


our lives 


THE sheep-shearing experiment that is being tried in Syca- 
is proving successful. A gasoline engine of four 


. “43 . | horse-power runs ten clippers, which shear on an average 
disposed communities while there lurks any danger P PP 9 S 


: ; : hae | 1,000 sheep a day. 
from that element of society which still exists in them | a, f 


that thrives on others’ misfortunes and seeks to mul- | 


One of the advantages of the experiment 
is that about half a pound more wool is realized from each 
sheep. The test will be given to 15,000 sheep. The sheep 


| are sheared, the wool tied and packed in large sacks hold- 


ing several hundred pounds each, and ready for shipment at 
once. The success met with in this experiment will revolu- 


THE firm attitude of Great Britain appears to be having 
the desired effect in the Transvaal coniplications. The latest 


| cablegrams from South Africa talk of various semi-official 


missions for negotiations between Cape Town, Bloemfontein, 


| and Pretoria, aiming to arrange a franchise compromise on a 


basis of five or six years’ past residence. 


THE Philippine rebels have learned that the American 
volunteers are returning to the United States, and the Filipino 
newspapers show that they construe this to mean that the 
Americans are abandoning the war, and are encouraged 
thereby. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER _ 


Educational Department. 


CATALOGUES OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
New YOrRK.—The annual catalogue of Friends’ Seminary, 
New York City, shows an attendance, in the academic classes, 
of 68; in the primary classes, of 67; and in the kindergar- 
ten, of 20. 

The pamphlet contains attractive pictures of the various 
school-rooms and of students at work. ‘‘ From the Pupil's 
Point of View’’ is a series of little sketches of class-work and 
recreations, written by various pupils. 

The board of teachers for the coming year, the 39th of the 
school’s existence, is as follows: 

Edward B. Rawson, Elizabeth Stover, Principals; Ella G. 
Heyer, A. B., (Vassar College), Latin and Greek ; Arthur C. 
Smedley, B.S., (Swarthmore College), Science and Mathe- 
matics; Elizabeth Stover, M. E.L., (Ontario College, also 


School of Pedagogy, New York University), Superintendent | 


of Primary Work, English; Edward B. Rawson, B. S., 
(Mass. Agricultural College, also Johns Hopkins University), 
History ; Mary Helena Zachos, (Wells College, also American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts), Elocution and Physical Culture ; 
Agnes E. Foster, B. P., (Syracuse University, also Art Stu- 
dents’ League, also Artist-Artisan Institute, also Academy of 


Design), Drawing and Manual Training; Eugene A. Car- | 


man, B. L., (Bourges, Academie de Paris), French; Louise 
Ehlers, (Madcheninstitut, Hamburg, Germany), German ; 
Alice S. Palmer, A. B., (Swarthmore College), Intermediate 
and Primary Work; Ella B. McDowell, (New York Normal 
College), Natural Science and Primary Work ; Lillian J. Mc- 
Dowell, (Swarthmore College), Primary ; Helen P. Lamb, 
B. L., (Swarthmore College, also Baltimore Kindergarten 
Association Training School), Kindergarten ; Janitor, Charles 
B. Hoag. 


BALTIMORE.—Park Avenue Friends’ Elementary and 
High School, the re-organized form of the two Friends’ 
schools of Baltimore, begins its first term in the autumn. 
The new building is now being erected on the ground adjoin- 
ing the Park Avenue Meeting-house. The teachers for the 
coming year will be as follows : : 

Principal, John W. Gregg, B. L., (Swarthmore), M. A. 
(Cornell), History; Associate Principal, Eli M. Lamb, 
Mathematics ; Stephen C. Harry, A. B., (Special student in 
Mathematics, Bucknell University, two years; A. B., Johns 
Hopkins University, 1894; Graduate Student, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Mathematics and Astronomy, two years), 
Higher Mathematics; William S. Pike, B. E., (B. E., West 
Chester State Normal School, 1895 ; Special student Harvard, 
Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics, two years), Science and 
Gymnastics; Rachel E. Lamb, (Graduate Trenton Normal 
School and of the National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
Philadelphia), Literature and Rhetoric ; Emma J. Broomell, 
B. S., (B. S., Swarthmore College, 1890; B.S., University of 
Michigan 1893), Reading; Frances E. Hartley, Ph. B., 
(Special Student Swarthmore College; Ph. B. University of 
Michigan, 1895), Classics; Anna M. Berger, (Special Stu- 
dent, University of Zurich, three years, and at Lausanne, one 
year), Modern Languages; Louisa P. Blackburn, (Harvard 
Examination Certificate; formerly Principal Park Avenue 
Friends’ School), Geography and Grammar; Helen H. Ely, 
M. E., (B. E. West Chester State Normal School, 1889; M. 
E., 1891 ; Graduate Philadelphia School for Kindergartners, 
1891 ; seven years in charge of Primary Department of Model 
School of West Chester State Normal), in charge of Primary 
Department ; Hannah T. Yardley, (Philadelphia Kindergar- 


ten Department; Dora Curtiss, (Baltimore Kindergarten 
Training School, Baltimore), Assistant in Kindergarten ; 
Louise Thomas, Assistant in Kindergarten ; Roman Steiner, 
(Representative of J. Liberty Tadd), Manual Training ; 
Elizabeth Walton, (Peabody Certificate), Music; Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, Medical Examiner. 


KENNETT SQUARE, Pa.—The catalogue of the Martin 
Academy gives a list of 97 students in attendance during the 


past year. The instructors for 1899-1900 will be : 


; ees | pathy and advice. 
ten Training School, Philadelphia), in charge of Kindergar- | 


Instructors, Edgar Stinson, 
| matics, Natural Science and Astronomy; Grace Lillian 
Wright, M. A., Latin and English Studies ; S. Edna Pownall, 
B.L., German, French, and History; Sylvia D. Linvill, 
Primary, and Assistant in Intermediate Department. 
WILMINGTON.—The catalogue of Wilmington Friends’ 
School shows a student-roll of 68 in the high school, 77 in 
the grammar department, 46 in the primary grade, and 20 in 
| the kindergarten. Following is the list of instructors : 
Principal, Herschel A. Norris, A. M., (Princeton), Latin ; 
| Caroline Ladd Crew, A. B., (Smith), in charge of Girls’ High 
| School, English and German; George W. Gordon, A. B., 
(Princeton), in charge of Boys’ High School, French and 
| Greek; Bertha L. Broomell, B. S., (Swarthmore), Mathe- 
| matics; Frances H. Pogle, (School of Oratory, North 
| Western University), Reading and Elocution ; Levi S. Tay- 
lor, B. S., (Swarthmore), Gymnasium Director for Boys, 
Science and Mathematics; Clawson S. Hammitt, Free Hand 
| and Mechanical Drawing ; Anna Mary Johnson, in charge of 
Boys’ Grammar School; Mary Jackson Hoopes, in charge of 
| Girls’ Grammar School; Laura Augusta Yerkes, B. E. Mary 
Wilson Pyle, Primary School ; Lida Manson Kimball, (Hail- 
mann Training Class), Kindergarten and Training Class -; 
Allen Latshaw, (Drexel Institute), Manual Training ; J. Evelyn 
Egbert, Secretary, Gymnasium Director for Girls. 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.—The 31st annual report of the 
Schofield Normal and Industrial School, Aiken, S. C., is an 
encouraging one. It shows the great good that has been 
accomplished by the school in its influence upon the lives and 
character of the colored men and women who have enjoyed 
itsadvantages. The property of the institution has grown from 
a little frame school-house of 1868 to its present two substantial 
brick buildings, two frame buildings, and farm of 281 acres. 
Subscriptions for the past year have been received, from New 
York, $2,342.92 ; from Pennsylvania, $1,481.18 ; from Con- 
necticut, $400.00; from New Jersey, $288.00; 
chusetts, $272.29; and smaller sums from other States and 

| scattered contributors. The Board of Trustees is as follows : 
Sarah W. Hallowell, Wm. T. Rodenbach, John J. Lapham, 
Mrs. Henry G. Lapham, John T. Willets, Anna M. Jackson, 
Edward H. Magill, Howard M. Jenkins, Sarah J. Ash, Sarah 
F. Corlies, Martha Schofield, Richard Carroll, Isaac A. Givens. 


from Massa- 


From Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, belonging to 
the other branch of Friends, we have received the annual 
catalogue attractive in its illustrations and 
courses offered. 


statements of 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


FLEMING, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association meeting 
was held on the 18th ult., and opened with the President 
reading part of the fifth chapter of Matthew. The minutes of 
last meeting were read and approved ; roil-call was answered 


| by each member announcing what he thought the most 
| important event of to-day in the way of progress. 


+ The 
Duty of Happiness’’ was discussed by different members. 
The thought was expressed that there is no excuse for not 
being happy ; that the pleasures and blessings of life ought to 
overbalance the trials and troubles. Bearing upon this topic, 
the secretary read a part of achapter from Miller on ‘‘ Christ's 
Interest in Our Common Lives,’’ giving much of tender sym- 
Bertha K. Cleaver gave an interesting 
| account of the First-day School Association recently held in 
connection with Dunning’s Creek Quarterly Meeting. ‘‘ What 
is Meant by being True to One's Self?’’ was given for discus- 
sion ; a number of opinions were given to the effect that it 
| means living up to the highest convictions of duty regarding 
| one’s self. 
Another question was, ‘‘Why is a Prophet without Honor 
| in His Own Country?’ The reply was, because of the imper- 
| fections of human nature, and the uncharitable disposition of 


| the majority of people regarding these imperfections. Quite 
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an interesting account of The Hague Conference was given 
by Florence N. Cleaver, ‘‘ What Power exists in Earnest- 
ness ?"’ was answered by the secretary—God only helps those 
who earnestly and sincerely try to help themselves ; in this 
way great power is brought to bear, and the results are often 
beyond our expectations. The lesson is valuable to 
individual, and great influence is exerted upon others. 

Expressions of appreciation of the meeting were given by 
some present, and prayer was offered by Mary J. 
Closed in silence. N. M. FIsHER, Sec. 

N. B. I would like it if some Friend would give his or 
her explanation of the text, ‘‘A Prophet is not without 
Honor save in His Own Country,’’ through the columns of 
the INTELLIGENCER. N. MM. F. 


the 


Fisher. 


Literature. 


THe current orth American Review hasan article on ‘‘ Uni- 
versal Peace,’’ by the Baroness Bertha Von Suttner, a lady 
whose name has been conspicuously and honorably associated 
with the movement for the advancement of woman. She 
states her reasons for believing that the time is at hand when 
war will be abolished among the civilized nations of the world. 
The influence which will be exerted upon.the direction of 
national affairs by women, when women finally attain rights 
and franchises equal to those now enjoyed by men, will be, 
she contends, one of the most effective agencies in bringing 
about that most desirable consummation. 


Andrew Lang has 
an article on ‘‘ 


Golf from a St. Andrew’s Point of View.’’ He 
has much that is interesting to tell 
development of 


glories ’*’ 


as to the origin and the 
the popular game, and of the ‘* historical 
Ancient and Royal (and now Republican) 
Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer replies to Rebecca 
Harding Davis's recent arraignment of our public school 
system, showing that our schools have been, if not an un- 
mixed blessing, a most salutary influence in the Republic, 
and that very great progress has been made in correcting 
errors or deficiencies in our educational methods. Charles 
Whibley makes ‘‘ The Tercentenary of Velasquez,’’ recently 
celebrated in Madrid, the occasion for a delightful and sym- 
pathetic sketch of the life of the greatest of Spanish painters. 


of the 
pastime. 


Charles Johnston's article in the Atlantic Monthly on 
‘‘The True American Spirit in Literature,"’ 


one. 


is a suggestive 
As to the ve/igious element in our narrative literature, — 
he says that the attempts of George W. Cable, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, and other native authors to embody it in their stories 
must result in unreality when compared with the authentic 
spiritual mystery thronging European literature from the 
‘* Divine Comedy'’’ to ‘‘ In Memoriam.”’ 

A beautiful passage is that picturing Ireland as the truest 
home of the atmosphere of the Gospels,—that sad, romantic 
land, ‘‘with her pensive and poignant sweetness, her un- 
worldliness and sense of failure; where veils of soft mists 
shimmer with pale rainbow colors, where the hills are covered 
with the silvery grayness of doves’ wings.’’ 

The correspondence of Bayard Taylor and Sidney Lanier 
is continued. Some of the Southern poet's letters are dated 
from West Chester, Pa., where Lanier was saying in the 
summer of 1876. One of Lanier’s finest poems, ‘‘ The 
Waving of the Corn,’’ was composed here. Bayard Taylor, 
keenly appreciative of the peaceful repose of the landscape 
in old Chester County, writes to the author that the poem is 

‘sweet, tranquil, and beautiful,’’ and again that ‘‘ the feeling 

of peace and blissful pastoral seclusion is exquisitely ex- 
pressed."’ How the sensitive poet must have thrilled at 
this praise from Chester County's laureate ! 


In the current number of McClure’'s Magazine, Ilda M. 
Tarbell’'s account of ‘‘ Lincoln's Great Victory in 1864"’ 
supplies new illustration of the immense hold that Lincoln 
secured by his wisdom, shrewdness, kindness, and honesty, 
on the faith and affection of the people; and shows how, 
when it came to the question of Lincoln's reélection, the 


mere politicians and agitators could make no head against 
this. 





NCER 


‘The twenty best books in the world,’’ according to a 
consensus of replies recently published in London 77ru¢h, are 
as follows: The Bible, Shakespeare, Homer, Paradise Lost, 
Vanity Fair, Dante, The Pilgrim's Progress, Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall, Ivanhoe, Robinson Crusoe, Carlyle’s French Rev- 
olution, The Imitation of Christ, Boswell's Johnson, Pickwick, 
Tennyson, The Arabian Nights, Virgil, Moliere, David Cop- 
perfield, and The Vicar of Wakefield. In this selection the 
books are supposed to rank in the order named. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF WESTTOWN BOARDING 
1799-1899. By Watson W. and Sarah B. Dewees. 8 x 
534 inches. Pp. vili. and 204. (Illustrated.) Published 
under the auspices of the Westtown Alumni Association. 
Philadelphia : Sherman & Co. 


SCHOOL. 


THE SToRY OF GEORGE FOX AND SOME EARLY FRIENDs. By 
Frances Anne Budge. 7% x5 inches. Pp. 142. 
1 shilling, 6 pence. (Illustrated.) London: 
Brothers. 


Price 
Headley 


AN ODE TO GIRLHOOD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Sewall. 734 x 5% inches. Pp. 73. $1.25. New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers. (Received through 
Strawbridge and Clothier, Philadelphia. ) 


By Alice Archer 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
CHILDREN’S EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

IN a private letter recently received from a Friend in the 
West, there is given evidence of the value of guarded care 
in the selection of children’s literature, inasmuch as her own 
enjoyment of that which is good has not only been great, but 
she has constantly exerted herself to introduce pure reading 
matter to little children. 

Of one of her visits to a little boy of ten, whose face 
beamed with delight when she told him she would write of 
him to the editor of Scattered Seeds, a paper he liked very 
much, she was reminded of her own childhood and says: 

‘«T suppose I was scarcely older than he is now, when my 
father placed a little book of poems, by Samuel M. Janney, in 
my hands. Its title, I think, was ‘‘ The Last of the Lenapes.’’ 
Nearly eleven years later I remember lingering in the hall at 
the foot of the steps at Sharon Boarding School, where I 
knew that John Jackson and Samuel M. Janney would soon 
come down from the up-stairs parlor, and although neither of 
them noticed me as they did so,—neither did I expect it; 
I would have been sadly embarrassed if they had,—yet I 
there saw Samuel M. Janney. The next and only time I 
heard and saw him was at the opening of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting. 1 enjoy the sketch of his life coming out in the 
INTELLIGENCER now,”’ 

[Can anyone tell us of this book of poems of Samuel M. 
Janney? It is not alluded to in his Memoirs.—Ebs. ] 


LaTEst of all bathing fads is the hay bath. Some one or 
other inthe Tyrol devised it. It is a simple process, consist- 
ing merely of being immersed in fresh, uncured mountain hay. 
The hay must be in ‘‘ burning’’ condition—that is, not 
cured. The bath is taken under roof,and not in the open 
air. The peasants of the Tyrol, the Etschlanders espe- 
cially, attach great value to the hay bath, and they consider 
the short hay of the mountains to be particularly beneficial. 


SENATOR W. A. CLARK said in an interview last week 
that he owed his success in life entirely to his early experience 
on his father’s farm in Pennsylvania. ‘‘I learned that hard 
work,"’ he said, ‘‘was necessary if a man wanted to live. 
The trouble with most people is that they do not realize this.’’ 


THE process of laying dust by means of oil, an idea which 
originated with J. H. Nichols, chief engineer of the West 
Jersey and Seashore Railroad, is being more extensively 
applied than ever by the Pennsylvania Railroad, says an ex- 
change. Other companies in various parts of the country 
have adopted the idea. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GRANDMOTHER’S ANSWER. 


GRANDMOTHER, why did thee sigh last night, 
When I brought a pack of cards in sight ? 
And why, when I asked Jack Young to play, 
Did thee wipe a falling tear away ? 

Where is the harm, do tell me, please, 
Which in a pack of cards thee sees ? 


Listen, my darling, and I will tell 


Of the life of a man whom I knew quite well ; 


Full of promise,—handsome and bright 
As is Jack Young who was here last night ; 
The only stay of a widowed mother, 

A loving son and devoted brother. 

One night, in calling, others came, 

And ‘twas proposed all join a game; 
Progressive Euchre ’’ was its name. 

Twas his first play, but from that night 
He lent himself to its delight. 

Here first the gambler's greed took root 
Which ripened such disastrous fruit. 
Each evening now he spent away, 
Each midnight found him still at play. 
Larger the stakes he played for grew, 
Deeper he sank before he knew ; 
Thinner his mother's whitening hairs, 
Deaf ears he turned to all her prayers ; 


INTE 
“Tn 
| 


| children—sturdy 


From the //a/ifax Herald we take an account of the arrival of the 
steamer Lake //uron at Quebec. 


Ir was a picturesque sight that was presented on 
board the steamer so greatly laden with human life. 
[he decks were well covered with men, women, and 
Doukhobors, but only a rather 
small proportion of them could obtain places on the 
rail. 

“Welcome, Doukhobors!” shouted Mr. Gidley 
in stentorian tones, and every heart on the tug, though 
the words were not uttered, cordially endorsed the 
Friend’s greeting. 

The sound of singing broke from the steamer’s 
decks. It was low and melodious, but very distinct. 
The Herald asked Prince Hilkoff, who was standing 
by the rail, to translate the words. 

‘God is with us, 
He has brought us through,’’— 
was the way in which the noble prince exile explained 
the words of the song. The psalm was heard for 
several minutes and grew stronger as the 


tug 
approached closer to the Beaver liner. 


The faces that bent over the rail were intelligent 

That fearful vice with talons grim and keen, young and old, child and parent, looked 
Had seized with deadly clutch on him. out with dancing eyes on the first faces from the new 
[Then came the end,—temptation’s powe1 : eee ee oe | se a 
Wie Eniiiee 2a ok Genel tenier .- world that they had ever seen ; on people whose liberty 
Embezzlement—a felon’s cell, was a birthright, a privilege those exiles from home 
And little else remains to tell, — had come to share under the British flag. 
Remorse—despair ; here ceased the strife, Look at that gray-headed man near the compan- 
pan owe Rend teak bis rained Ute | ion-way, with grizzly beard and fur-lined coat and 

. : S. 
What do I see in a pack of cards ? boot 
Untimely graves in our full church-yards, 
Breaking hearts, and weeping eyes, 
Saddened mothers and desperate wives, 
Hungry children and want and woe ; 
These are the pictures that come and go. 
And oh, how I pray, each young man that I pass 
May shun the first game, as he does the first glass! 
Each gambler’s career has at some time begun 
Shall it be in thy parlor, my darling one? 


He isa Crimean veteran, who strange enough 

is now numbered with the Doukhobors, who cannot 

bear arms without sin. He wasa sailor ona Russian 
man-of-war. Long after the war was over he joined 
the Doukhobors and laid down arms for ever. 

Another aged man, who had seen more than 85 
years, ten of which were in exile in Northern Siberia, 
| was pointed out by Prince Hilkoff. 

One face that peculiarly attractive was 
observed by all. It was that of a young woman, 
evidently not a peasant like the others. This surmise 
by the reporter was correct, for on inquiry it was 
found that she was a lady physician, who had volun- 
teered to cross the ocean with the Doukhobors, not 
as an immigrant, but to do what she could to render 
the voyage more pleasant. 

By this time the tug was made fast to the liner, 
and one of the quarantine officers shouted : 

‘Prince Hilkoff and staff and Deputy Minister 
Smart and staff may come aboard.” 

Prince Hilkoff and the two members of the Society 
of Friends were the centre of an animated group a 
few feet away. Impetuously they kissed the Prince. 
This exhibition of exuberance of joy lasted but a few 
moments, for their heads were uncovered and the 
voice of J. S. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, was heard in 

| prayer ; thanks and supplication for continued mercies 

found expression in earnest tones. The psalm sing- 
ing had ceased when the prayer began to ascend to 
the throne of grace. 

Ten minutes flew away all too quickly, and then 
the order was given for all visitors except the quaran- 
tine officials to go ashore. There was-need for hurry- 


Was 


IN AN OLD MEADOW. 


How oft the housewife crossed this meadow wide 

To gather healing plants, in sweet old days! 
Stooping along the tangled, stony side, 

Where flourished herbs, and weeds, and briery sprays. 


Within her basket, wove of birchen bark, 
She laid faint-scented plumes of golden-rod, 
And slender culms of rushes, jointed dark, 
And mallow leaves, close growing to the sod. 


In dim, damp nooks, the bitter boneset grew 
For her, and comfrey, with its roots of black ; 
And tufts of fragrant pennyroyal blew 
Above the ribwort plantain in her track. 


Pale catmint spikes she found in sunny spots, 
And tansy leaves, like notched and heavy lace ; 

And wool rosets, with buds in golden knots, 
Where shafts of mullein rocked with lazy grace. 


Green mustard pods, and yellow roots of yarrow, 
She took, with hoarhound’s square and rugged stems ; 
Then softly mused, ‘‘ I'll come again to-morrow !"’ 
And homeward went beside the meadow hems. 


—Eliza Woodworth, in Independent. 
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ing because the Lake Huron had to go down to the 
quarantine wharf, where a careful examination would 
be made, and if all is well, a clean bill of health 
given to enable the steamer to proceed by to-night to 
St. John. 

During the voyage there had been ten deaths, 
chiefly very young children and old people, from 
ordinary causes. Though ten had died, the company 
numbered only nine less than on the day that the 
steamer started from Batoum, for there had been one 
birth. 

With regard to caring for the people when they 
arrive at Winnipeg, it is proposed to house about 
nine hundred of the first party in the Immigration 
Hall there : four hundred further west, at Brandon; 
three hundred at Yorktown. Immediately on arrival, 
a large gang of males will be sent out to districts 
where they are to settle, with full equipment of tools, 
horses, oxen, sleighs and provisions, to cut timber for 
the erection of storehouses for supplies, and dwellings, 
and so prepare for the families moving into the settle- 
ment as soon as possible in the spring. Arrange- 
ments have also been made whereby any of the men 
not required for work in the colony will get employ- 
ment on railway construction, which employment will 


be available for these people in their own districts for | 
the next two or three years. 


The expense of reach- 
ing our shores will exhaust all the people’s resources 
—the cash in hand, the government bonuses, and the 
money from the sale of the first of the novels Leo 
Tolstoy is giving for the benefit of the Doukhobors. 

Remaining in the Caucasus will be the Kars 


Doukhobors—who, not having been turned out of | bition at the Guildhall, London, which is now delighting 


their lands and houses, like the scattered exiles, nor 
reduced to the same state of need as the Elizavetpol 
Doukhobors, will themselves be able to cover the 
expenses of their transport to Canada next spring. 
When they are all here the new settlers will probably 
be found to number ten thousand. 

The lands chosen for the settlement of the Douk- 
hobors comprise about twelve townships each six 
miles square, beautifully situated, and abundantly 
watered by running streams, with plenty of timber 
for fuel and building, and soil of the best quality, 
mainly a rich, black, vegetable loam, from one to 
two feet deep, resting upon pure clay of great depth. 
The Doukhobors are the finest agriculturalists in 
Russia: wherever they have been left alone fora 
short time they have prospered, making the wilder- 
smile with cultivation. This, and the moral 
character of a people who have so steadfastly adhered 
to their principles through the cruelest persecution of 
recent times, should be sufficient to inspire every con- 
fidence in them. It is hoped that a few months now 
will see the establishment of the united—once more 
united after years of suffering—Doukhobor com- 
munity, in a climate similar to that to which they 
have been accustomed, and where they are likely to 
succeed exceptionally well, on the plains of the Cana- 
dian Northwest. 

While we were collecting the above details, the 
time quickly went on, and we soon heard the impa- 
tient whistling of the tug which was waiting for us. 


ness 


| We were obliged to part with the interesting passen- 
gers of the Lake Huron. When the tug had pushed 
| off from the steamer, one of the American Friends, 
a really true friend of the Doukhobors, the Quaker 
Gidley, called out: ‘Farewell Doukhobors!” to 
which they replied by a low solemn bow, and soon 
| afterwards those sitting in the tug again heard the 


resounding solemn tunes of the psalms sung by the 
Doukhobors. 


The Beauty of Rural England. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
ENGLAND in fine weather, lke its inhabitants when in happy 





| breeding. 


| green pattern on the violet-ploughed ground. 


the Past, in the shape of an old Roman highway. 


| from the Lake Country. 
| part to humor him, and to give him the satisfaction of seeing 


, can be shut out. 
| constantly about it. 


circumstances, has a singular look of newness and good 
Everything is swept and garnished, like the in- 
terior of a daintily kept house. The hop-poles make a pale- 
In the streams, 
the long willow-like weeds are combed out and starred with 
jasmine-looking blossoms. Fish dart like ghosts in the sunlit 
bright-golden water. And then the gardens of the old cot- 


tages,—cottages, some of them, of the time of Elizabeth, 


nay, almost of the Black Prince, with scalloped weather-tiles 


of delicate peach-bloom color, and brilliant, whitewashed 


walls, against which stand out geraniums, and pink and white 
mallows, and even an exquisite Japanese lily. What dainty 
prosperity ! 

And characteristically English, through the midst of it runs 
You can 
still see slabs of it along the downs, among :mmense nut- 
laden beeches, past duck-ponds and hay-stacks. What a 
strange mixture of a very Present with a Past which seems 
scarcely Past at all! 


Ruskin to Visit a Turner Exhibition. 
New York Tribune. 
JoHN RUSKIN has taken a warm interest in the Turner exhi- 


thousands of visitors every week. He placed his own Turner 


| drawings at the disposal of A. G. Temple, the director of the 


Art Gallery, and eight of them are now on the walls. He 


| has also expressed an eager desire to come up to London to see 
| the show, and when warned by his friends of the infirmities of 


old age, he persists in his determination to make the journey 
There is now a disposition on their 


in his old age this remarkable collection representing every 


| phase and period of the art of the great master whom he 


loved and honored. It is probable that he will come to Lon- 
don in the course of a few weeks, and that he will havea 
quiet hour in the Guildhall Gallery when the crowd of visitors 
He longs to see the collection and talks 
Those who have been with him recently 
report that his mind is clear and his health fairly good. He 
is not allowed to talk with visitors more than an hour ata 
time, but he is neither so feeble nor so infirm as current re- 
ports represent. 

These Guildhall exhibitions are managed with great ability 
and pains-taking care. All the best Turners in the private 


| galleries have been borrowed, and they are arranged with 


skill and judgment so as to enable visitors to study them in 
| chronological order and to comprehend the entire range of 
his art. The next season’s exhibition is planned nearly a 
year in advance, and negotiations are already in progress for 
obtaining various important works. The scheme is a novel 
one. Itis to be a collection of modern religious pictures, 
and will illustrate many diverse methods of dealing with de- 
votional and Scriptural scenes. It will be a reflection at the 
end of the century of the long cycle of religious art opening 
in the Middle Ages. The material from which it will be 
drawn is richer and more varied than is generally supposed, 
and the contrasts in method, treatment, and technique will 
be most striking. It will attract thousands of visitors during 
a year when American tourist travel is expected to be un- 
| precedented. 
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Are We henley for a Vacation ? 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Art this season of the year, when so many of our citizens are 
exchanging the heat and glare of the city for the cool breezes 
of the sea, the grateful shade of the woods, or the bracing air 
of hills and mountains, it is well to take a moment for reflec- 
tion as to the various sources of happiness and benefit thus 
opening up before them. Whether the anticipated vacation 
be a week or a month, a long summer or a single day, its re- 
sults will depend quite as much upon what we bring to it as 
upon what it can give to us. 

The change of scene, the cool breezes, the enforced rest 
from labor, will bring back some roses to the pale cheek and 
add some strength to the weary frame, but such benefits are 
scarcely a tithe of what might be gained were we but prepared 
to meet nature with open arms and open hearts, with under- 
standing and appreciation, with loving interest and a genuine 
sympathy in her wonderful and infinitely varied manifes- 
tations. 

Much is now being done by education and other means to 
make this intimate acquaintance possible. Children are 
trained to observe and to examine as never before ; they are 
taught the elements of natural science in a practical and in- 
teresting manner ; their knowledge of the earth, with its di- 
visions and contours, is made clear and vivid, and thus their 
visits to the country, the mountains, or the seashore might 
easily be made a source of exquisite enjoyment in supple- 
menting and illustrating what they have already learned in 
the actual scenes around them. Yet, instead of this, how 
often is their vacation a season wherein all mental stimulus 
ceases, when faculties rust and curiosity languishes, and the 
artificial amusements of hotel or boarding-house life form the 
only nutriment for heart or brain ! ; 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, says : 

‘*Qur century is distinguished by an ardent return of 
civilized man to that love of nature from which books and 
urban life had temporarily diverted him. The poetry and the 
science of our times alike foster this love and add to the 
delights of the soaring imagination and the far-reaching 
reason.’ 

To avail ourselves of these opportunities, however, we 
must realize that more is necessary than our mere presence 
amid these scenes. It is not sufficient to say, ‘‘ We will go 
here or there ;’’ we must also prepare ourselves to do so with 
real benefit. A little girl traveled with an intelligent mother 
in Italy, and meeting a lady who announced her intention of 
going to Florence, innocently inquired, ‘‘ Are you worthy to 
see Florence ?’’ We may well ask ourselves a similar ques- 
tion, when arranging to visit the beautiful or interesting spots 
of our own land. Are we prepared in mind and heart to see 
them worthily—to love and appreciate their beauty, or grand- 
eur, or sublimity ; to put ourselves into sympathy with them ; 
to absorb their sweet influences, to learn their lessons of peace 
and calm, and power and joy ; to obtain from them that true 
refreshment and vitality which they are capable of affording ? 

It is largely the contrast between the city and the country 
that makes the latter so keen a delight. It is the trained eye 
that sparkles with gladness at nature's brilliant bloom, or 
gazes in solemn wonder at her sublime phenomena. It is the 
trained ear which listens lovingly to the songs of the birds, 
the rustle of the forest, and the roar of the ocean. It is the 
trained mind which instinctively searches for the laws of 
nature and seeks the explanation of her marvels. It is the 
trained heart which clings to her in loving sympathy which is 
uplifted by her majesty, thrilled by her vitality, gladdened by 
her radiance, purified by her innocence, calmed by her peace, 
and strengthened by her praee. 


Rosa Bonheur and Unese Fritz. 
London Chronicle. 
Rosa BoNnHEUR had many honors showered upon her since 
the Empress Eugenie gave her the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. She was always a stanch patriot. It is related that 
in 1871 Frederick, Crown Prince of Prussia, rode into her 
chateau grounds at the head of a troop of Uhlans. Dismount- 
ing, he asked graciously that the great artist would do him 


the honor of receiving his visit and show him some of her 
pictures. A servant carried the message to her mistress, and 
in a few seconds returned with the answer: ‘‘ The Crown 
Prince of Prussia is welcome to look at the pictures he wishes 
to see, but Rosa Bonheur cannot, and will not, entertain her 
country’s conqueror.’’ The Prince, as may be expected, was 
greatly taken aback with such an answer. For a moment he 
a undecided, then said carelessly: ‘‘ Well, well, so be 

; but as I cannot see the artist, I do not care to see her 
st but tell Rosa Bonheur that her courage is above that 
of men, for in all France there is not a householder who 
would have dared defy Frederick of Prussia at the head of a 
regiment of soldiers.’’ 


A Caution. 


OnE of the most serious dangers threatening negro education 
in the South just now is the large number of most irresponsi- 
ble people from the South who are in the Northern cities rep- 
resenting merely local schools, or schools that are called in- 
dustrial schools. In many cases where the schools exist at 
all they are industrial merely in name. Besides, the North 
should not be called upon to support, except in very rare in- 
stances, merely local schools. There are ten thousand local 
schools in the South that are just as worthy of aid as many 
that are represented in the North. Money to accomplish the 
most good should go to the central schools that are training 
teachers who will go out themselves and show the people 
themselves how to build up the local schools in connection 
with the public school system. 

The mere giving of $5 or $10 to this or that individual re- 
sults in keeping dozens of irresponsible individuals in the 
North begging for money and no one of them secure enough 
to do much good. There are several men who know thor- 
oughly the negro schools of the South because they have seen 
and studied them for years. With these men the Charity Or- 
ganization Society is in constant communication. The soci- 
ety already has considerable information about colored schools 
on file, and is in a position to get reliable advice from its cor- 
respondents about any particular school.— Charities, (the offi- 
cial organ of the C. O. S., of New York.) 


Idle Plutocrats. 

Scribner’s Magazine. 
THERE are many individuals in our so-called leisure class 
who devote their lives to intelligent and useful occupations, 
but there is every reason for asserting that the point of view 
of the child of fortune in this country is significantly that of 
the idler—and a more deplorable idler than he of the aristo- 
cracies of Europe, whom he models himself on, for the reason 
that the foreigner is less indifferent than he to intellectual 
interests. Is there any body of people in the world more 
contemptible, and anybody among us more useless as an in- 
spiring product of Americanism, than the pleasure-seeking, 
unpatriotic element of the very rich who, under the caption 
of our best society, arrogate social distinction by reason of 
their vulgar ostentation of wealth, their extravagant methods 
of entertainment, and their aimless, pleasure-loving lives ? 


Our Short Periods of Prosperity. 
THE question, Why is it that when prosperity visits our 
country it remains with us for so short a time? is one which 
has engaged much thought and to which diverse answers 
have been given. In an article in the current number of the 
North American Review, entitled ‘‘ Pig lron and Prosperity,’ 
Mr. George H. Hull insists, with great plausibility, that the 
cause of the phenomenon is to be found in the fact that, 
whenever business revives in the United States there is sucha 
demand for pig iron—an essential staple in the vast majority 
of our industries—and the supply is so restricted that the 
price of pig iron goes up to a point at which the prudent 
managers of the great enterprises of the country cannot afford 
to purchase it. The manufactories are therefore gradually 
compelled to suspend production, the demand for other 
staples dies out, and industrial depression becomes general. 
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International Arbitration. 


A DIPLOMATIST at The Hague, writing in the June number of 
the North American Review about the work before the Peace 
Conference, insists that the institution of a permanent inter- 
national tribunal of arbitration is not a Utopia. Hesays: 

‘«In the past it did not exist because there was no need of 
it. But formerly there were also no international bureaus at 
Berne, dealing with the telegraph, postal arrangements, rail- 
ways and literary property, because from the international 
point of view these spheres of life did not exist at all or were 
in an embryo state. They appeared when the circumstances 
required them. The question of an international court is now 
in the same position. It is necessary, not for the definite 
abolition of war, but for the removing of irritating disputes, 
which are so dangerous in view of the increasing frequency of 
international intercourse, and which, under unfavorable 
circumstances, could even lead to useless wars. When the 
tribunal attains its full growth, decision by arms will remain 
only for questions of real national honor, integrity of terri- 
tory, or problems of such importance as the fate of decaying 
States or the change of the political status of whole continents. 
As an example of the latter could be quoted the last wars of 
Prussia with Austria and France, when the edifice of the Holy 
Roman Empire was replaced by the new German Empire. 
Such questions can scarcely be settled by a tribunal so long 
as the present conditions of life in the world are not radically 
changed. 

‘« The importance that was attached to the idea of inter- 
national tribunals in the Russian proposals shows that its 
realization ought to form the principal task of The Hague 
Conference, and that this problem should be its first con- 
sideration."’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

At the commencement of Yale University, on the 28th ult., 
the degree of D.D. was conferred on Professor George Adam 
Smith, of Scotland. At Harvard commencement, on the 
same date, the degree of LL. D. was given to Jules Cambon, 
French Ambassador to the United States, and to Arthur T. 
Hadley, president-elect of Yale ; and Professor George Harris, 
president-elect of Amherst College, was granted the degree 
of D.D. 

DiscussinG the banking aspects of the fiscal year just 
closed, Comptroller of the Currency Dawes says: The con- 
dition of the national banks of the country during the year 
has been one of progressive prosperity. The changes in the 
items of loans and discounts indicate this clearly. At the 
date of the April 5, 1899, call for report of condition the 
loans and discounts of the national banks of the country had 
increased $306, 316,660.43, and the individual deposits had 
increased $437,914,981.33 over the amounts shown by the 
call of May 5, 1898. 

One of the largest mortgages filed for record in Pennsyl- 
vania has been recorded at Greensburg for $160,000,000, by 
‘a representative of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
in favor of the United States Company of New York. The 
revenue tax on the document amounts to $69,000. The 
mortgage is to be recorded in every county through which the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad passes, but the revenue tax 
need only be paid once. 

CAPTAIN DreyFus has been safely landed at Rennes, 
France, after intense popular excitement. During the home- 
ward voyage he was almost silent, and displayed little interest 
when told of the court martial that is to retry his case. The 
meeting with his wife in the prison at Rennes was affecting. 
He is said to be greatly altered and aged in appearance since 
he left France. 

A DISPATCH from Panama states that great preparations 
are being made for the reception of the canal commissioners, 
recently appointed by President McKinley. The universal 
hope is that the commission will recommend the purchase of 
French interests in the canal, and that the great work will be 
at once pushed forward to completion. 
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Asa result of heavy rains during three days in Texas, 
fully 1,000 miles of rich farming land along the Brazos river 
bottoms was submerged, and damage of about $4,000,000 
was done. It is estimated that thirty lives were lost. Many 
families and persons were rescued from rafts, etc. 

HEREAFTER the lights at the base of the Penn statue on 
the City Hall, Philadelphia, are to be extinguished every 
evening at three minutes before g o'clock, and turned on 
again at the hour, as a method of giving the National Ob- 
servatory time. 

A RECIPROCITY treaty relating to the British West Indian 
Colony of Bermuda has been concluded at Washington, and 
the Bermuda Commission has left for home witha draft of the 
treaty, which is to be submitted to the Bermuda Legislature 
before being finally signed on behalf of the two Governments. 

MAYOR ASHBRIDGE formally accepted the bid of the syn- 
dicate composed of Drexel & Co., and Brown Bros., of Phila- 
delphia, and Harvey Fisk & Co., of New York City, for 
$5,600,000 of the $11,200,000 loan, taking the offer * of 
100.589 at 3 per cent interest. 

Ir is announced that $20,000,000 more of Russian capi- 
tal is about to be spent in this country. This time it is the 
makers of ordnance who are to be favored. While the final 
papers have not been signed all the preliminaries of the con- 
tract have been arranged. 

Ir is stated in Washington that the negotiations for a 
modus vivendi regulating the Alaskan boundary arbitration 
have fallen into a state that jeopardizes a successful outcome. 
The Canadians have a counter proposal for every proposition 
made by the Americans. 

T1oGA county Pomona Grange has adopted resolutions 
condemning Governor Stone's cut in the public school appro- 
priation as an act ‘‘ menacing to the interests of the common 
people and a protection to trusts and breweries."’ 

THe Makawell Sugar Company has been incorporated at 
San Francisco, with a capital stock of $5,000,000, of which 
$1,500,000 has been subscribed. The company will do busi- 
ness in the Hawaiian Islands. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has just passed out of the 


hands of the receivers. The company has been reorganized 
and is now solvent. The receivers spent a great deal of 
money on the property, and it is now in first-class condition. 
The company will start out under favorable circumstances, the 
revival of business insuring it large traffic. 

—The statement of the public debt at the close of the 
fiscal year 1899 shows that the debt, less cash inthe Treasury, 
amounted to $1,155,320,235, which isa decrease as com- 
pared with June 30, 1898, of $13,571,172. 

The Government expenditures during the fiscal year closed 
on the 30th ultimo, exceeded the receipts by $88,875,990. 
The receipts for the year exceeded those of the previous fiscal 
year by $11,705,664. 

—A gentleman from Honolulu, Mr. M. O. Ringdon, now 
visiting Washington, expresses the opinion that the Hawaiian 
Islands are a good country for negro laborers, and that if a 
considerable number of negroes of the United States could 
be prevailed on to go there it would prove greatly to their 
advantage. Already there is talk among owners of sugar 
plantations in Honolulu of making an effort to get negro 
labor from this country. 


—The French statistician, Dr. Livrier, says that one-half of 
all human beings die before 17, that only one person in 
10,000 lives to be 100 years old, and that only one person 
out of every 1,000 lives to be 60. 


—In conformity to the established tradition that all the 
princes of the Hohenzollern family must learn a trade, the 
older sons of the German emperor are now being taught that 
of a joiner. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Tlie Executive Committee of the First- 
day School General Conference will meet in 
Whittier Hall, Asbury Park, N. J., Seventh 
month 22, 1899, at 2 o'clock p.m. Important 
work, in preparation for Conferences of 1900, 
will be considered. 

Rosert M. JANNEY, Clerk. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Kennett meeting-house, First- 
day afternoon, Seventh month g, 1899, to con- 
vene at 3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. Broome tt, Clerk. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

SEVENTH MONTH : 
9g. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

23. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 

: isisaia J. Linvitt, Clerk. 


REDUCED RATES TO INDIANAPOLIS. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ACCOUNT 
EPWORTH 1 EAGUE INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION, 

On account of the Epworth League Interna- 
tional Convention, to be held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., July 20 to 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from points 
on its line, to Indianapolis, at rate of single fare 
for the round trip. 

Tickets will be sold on July 18 and 19, and 
will be good to return until July 24, inclusive, 
except that by depositing ticket with the Joint 
Agent at Indianapolis before July 24, and the 
payment of fifty cents, the return limit may be 
extended to leave Indianapolis not later than 
Angust 20, 1899 

For specific rates and conditions apply to 
Ticket Agents. 


Established 1810 at aes North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
i 8. oth St., (below Market, » opposite Post Office. ) 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O A |_ FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


tut 





SUMMER TOURS TO THE NORTH. 
TWO TOURS TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

For the Summer of 1899 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has arranged to run two per- 
sonally-conducted tours to Canada and North- 
ern New York. 

The first tour, leaving July 22, includes 
Niagara Falls, !oronto, Thousand Islands, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, Lake St. 
John, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Sara- 
toga, and Highlands of the Hudson, occupying 
seventeen days. Round trip rate, $125. 

The second tour, leaving August 12, covers 
the same territory with the exception of Lake 
St. John and The Saguenay, and occupies four- 
teen days. Round trip rate $100. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the 
company’s tourist agents, assisted by an experi- 
enced lady as chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the 
entire round trip, parlor-car seats, meals ex 
route, hotel entertainment, transfer charges, and 
carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any addi- 
tional information, address Tourist Agent, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; 860 Fulton street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 
LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has se- 
lected the following dates for its popular ten- 
day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington: July 27; 
August 10 and 24, September 7 and 21, and 
October 5 and 19. An experienced tourist 
agent and chaperon will accompany each ex- 
cursion. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 90 from 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 
peints. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 
the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 
An extra charge will be made for parlor car 
seats. 

Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands 
( Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of July 27, August 
10 and 24, September 7 and 21, good to return 
to Rochester or to Canandaigua via Syracuse 
within five days, at rate of $5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on July 29, August 
12 and 26, and September 23. In connection 
with excursion of September 7, tickets will be 
sold to Toronto and return at reduced rates, 
account Toronto Fair. 

For time of connecting trains and further in- 
formation apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad $ Street Station, Philadelphia. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


ee i i i ie li i ed 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


NCER — 


In St. Paul e-reseutly a boy fell from a 
wall sixty feet to a railroad track below, 
and escaped without serious injury. 


A MAN is the happier for life from hav- 
ing made once an agreeable tour, or lived 
for any length of time with pleasant 
people, or enjoyed any considerable 
interval of innocent pleasure.—[Sidney 
Smith. ] 

THE song of the wood robin is one of 
retrospection, a recalling of the greater 
joy of other days rather than of content 
with what now is: not melancholy, yet 
nearer that than a song of thankfulness 
for mate and nest and young. Flute-like, 
free from all dross of harshness, mellow 
as the fruit the summer's sun has ripened, 
a magically melodic song is the weird, 
uplifting hymn of the thrush at close of 
wv —([Lippincott’s. } 


Washable eeee Fabrics 


—at prices reduced one-third to one- 
half—or more: 


Printed Dimities and Lawns—a_ good 
assortment of the 1o- and 12%-¢ent 
qualities—now 5 cents all around. 

Printed Lawns—choice styles : 

The to-cent quality—now 7 cents. 

The 12-cent quality—now 8 cents. 

The 15-cent quality —now Io cents. 
5 1 ) 

French Percales—a fine range of exclu- 
sive designs ; regular price is 25 cents 
—now I5 cents. 

Printed Piques—all sorts of new patterns ; 
have been 37% and 45 cents—now 18 
cents. 

Silk Ginghams—in pinks, blues, and lav- 
ender; have been 37'%c.—now 18c. 

Best French 
been 35 


Printed 
cents—now 


Organdies—have 
18 cents. 
Imported Brilantee—regular price, 37% 


cents—now 25 cents. 


Samples sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘Depariment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEORGE B. cock, 
Law 
ConvENTION sr ENOGRAPHER. 
ScIENCE ) 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


Tel aahene 1-42-25 D. 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


HEADQUARTERS 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well-known 
Rubber Company are sold to be as represented, and can 
be depended upon to give 

ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
A Fair Hose, for 7 4c. foot. 
A Good Hose, “ oc. ‘ 
A Very Good Hose, rac. “ 
An Extra Heavy Hose, “ 15c. “ 


REELS, 75 cts. All attachments at very 
low figures. 


F, L. PEIRCE, 745 MARKET STREET, 


PHILAD’A,. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital, $100,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $200,000,000. 


Acts AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


OR 


AND 


ACTS A8 TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MorRT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
ZATION, 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


ESTATE 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, a RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are se Freddent 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of i 
J. ROBERTS 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


neurance Departmen 
OULKE: Assistant Trust a 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. 


hs the assets of the Company. 
WN ee and ‘Actuary, 


Officer, 
—s RARTON TOWNSEND: 
ALSOP. 


T WistAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 








JUST PUBLISHED 


Disarmament of Nations; of, Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


An Address, expanded and revised, delivered 


at Washington, D.C., in the presence of dis- 
tinguished public officials. 
Of great interest and value in the present crisis. 
A strong presentation of fact and argument. 
Pp. 27. Price, Five Cents. $1 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Windew Shades [lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philag 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTE 


LIGENCER, when answering — 7, 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 


ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Secreta 
HENR 


and Treasurer, 


Cc. BROW N. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING MLN. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


JOHNSON. 








Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


| 

| Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
6 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS, 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 5 14 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Jossru Wester, Wa. Wauster 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPIT -. one es 
URPLU 


Interest allowed on 


Interest allowed on Rieetes. 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
yage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe “aaa 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7it/e and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Sayres, 

1. Bocron Winpenny, 
ELLwoop BEecKkER, 
Epwin S. Dixon, 
Warren G. Grirritn, 
Samue. Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G, McCotuim, 
PuiLurps, 


Titles to Real Estate 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Seencer M. Janney, 

S. Davis Pace, 

oseren R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 

‘Homas R. Gitt, 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, 

Avrrep I. 


Fe HIN HIME PPP LILI PIII 


To Ca.trornia anv Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Tue Moxt Snake Dance, 
60 pp., 64 illustrations. 
3 cts. 

Granp CANON OF ARIZONA, 


32 pp., 15 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


New Mexico Heattnu Re- 
sorts, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 

Arizona Heacttnu Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 illustrations. 
2 cts. 

Las Vecas Hot Sprincs 

Mailed free 48 pp.» 39 illustrations. 
for postage named * “* 


Read 
These 
Books 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 

make you better acquainted with 

the attractions of your own land. 
C. A. HIGGINS, 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.& S.F.R’y, 
Great Northern Bidg. 


CHICAGO. 
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